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ABSTRACT 

These hearings explore the gap between young and old 
and ways to bridge that gap. Statements from each of the eight 
members, of the committee focus on the relationship between youths and 
older adults, the role of the family, and the need for strengthening 
inter-generational relationships. Statements are presented from 
witnesses including child psychologists Fitzhugh Dodson and Lee Salk, 
actors Doug McKeon and Bob Keeshan^, reporter Ben Jorgensen, and 
senior citizen food co-op personnel Laura Albrant and Doris Freese of 
Rochester, Minnesota. These remarks include a discussion of 
maximizing the potential of people of all age groups, the new 
extended family, one adolescent's view of older adults, the 
grandparent role, older adults as a resource, the changing concept of 
the family, benefits of contact and communication with older adults, 
and experiences with a senior citizens* food co-op. Statements of 
both members and witnesses contain personal anecdotal material. 
Included in the transcript of the hearings are scripts of two CBS 
radio programs dealing with grandparenting. (AG) 
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OLD AND YOUNG: GENERATIONS AT THE 
CROSSROADS 



WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 8, 1982 

House op Representatives, 
Select Committee on Aging, 

Washington, D,C 

The select committee met, pursuant to call, at 10:10 a.m., in 
room 345, Cannon House Office Building, Hon. Claude Pepper 
(chairman of the committee) presiding. 

Members present: Representatives Pepper of Florida; Roybal of 
California; Hughes of New Jersey; Dakar of Ohio; Ratchford of 
Connecticut; Frank of Massachusetts; Wyden of Oregon; Albosta of 
Michigan; Marks of Pennsylvania; Lungren of California; Fenwick 
of New Jersey; Daub of Nebraska; and Heckler of Massachusetts. 

Staff present: Charles H. Edwards III, chief of staff; Yosef 
Riemer, deputy chief of staff; Marie Brown, executive secretary; Su- 
zanne Marcus, staff assistant; and John E. Vihstadt, minority staff 
director. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF CHAIRMAN CLAUDE PEPPER 

The Chairman. The committee will come to order, please. 

Today, by the goodness of the Lord, I became 82. Birthdays are a 
reflective time and this morning, I find myself thinking back many 
years to my boyhood and to the friends and relatives who helped 
me to learn about life and about myself. I remember so vividly sit- 
ting by my grandfathers, who had served in the War Between the 
States and urging them to share with me again and again the sto- 
ries of glory and sadness related to that terrible conflict. Our two 
generations came together during those hours, and we touched 
each other's lives forever. Never shall I be able to forget the happy 
visits we would make to the homes of our grandparents and what 
it meant to be able to visit with them, to look at them, and to 
watch them. 

I shall never forget the particular blessing that my father's 
father always used at the table in a deep, resonant voice. He would 
always say, "Lord, accept our thanks for these and all other bless- 
ings that we eryoy. We ask in Christ's name, amen.'' 

I have used that blessing all the rest of my life. I remember it 
from the days of my grandfathers. 

Our Aging Committee also crosses the generations this morning 
to explore a relationship that profoundly affects the very life of 
America and may have the greatest impact of all on our future as 
a society. The natural bond between old and young is as basic and 

(1) 
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primitive as the most ancient of cultures and yet, a3 fragile and 
tenuous as a newborn infant under the pressures of modern life. 
Ask any of us, child or old man, whether we have had chances to 
see and know one another and to learn from one another, and we 
will answer, "Not often enough." 

I used to go huaiting with my father's father. When my family 
and I moved from the country where I was born to a little town, I 
had two little dogs that my father had given me. One w^ named 
Tip and the other Tyler and since we didn't think we had a pl^ce 
for them in our new home, I gave them to my grandfather. Ihey 
were good hunting dogs, so many times when I. would visit my fa- 
ther's father. Grandpa Pepper, why, he and I would go hunting 
with our two little dogs. Tip and Tyler, and what happy experi- 
ences those were. «r u ^ 

The old and the young may soon become strangers. We have sep- 
arate quarters these days: Separate homes, separate functions, sep- 
arate lives. The extended family of 50 years ago had to give way to 
the realities of modern life. Today 1 out Ox" 8 children lives in a 
single-parent home, and an estimated 4 out of 10 children born in 
the 1970's will live in a single-parent home during part of their 

'^if is 7 matter of general knowledge that now there is one divorce 
for every three marriages and that means generally divided fMii- 
lies. one-parent homes and sometimes the children are depnved of 
the right to enjoy the loveliness of being associated with grandpar- 
ents. Another thing is that one out of five families moves every 
year Often the move away to some other place means children lose 
the connection they formerly eryoyed with their grandparents. 

The interaction was natural— my mother s mother died when she 
was about 45 and I was about 7 or 8 years old, but my other grand- 
parents, the other three, all lived longer. I was about 18 yeare old 
when my mother's father died, and I was over 20 when Wither ^ 
mother and father passed away, so I had the joy, the thrill of know- 
ing my grandparents. Relatively few children today have that expe- 

'^^Chfldren of this decade are living through a period of great con- 
fusion. They are experiencing the psychological conflicts of the 
highest divorce vate in our history and the highest suicide rate 
among adolescent ^. And the elderly too are more vulnerable than 
ever before. Man/ are isolated physically, and psychologically from 
the mainstream of life. They have experienced the death of loved 
ones and often are struggling to live within a fixed and meager 



Sadly old and young share a fate in our country that diminishes 
us as a people. Too often, they are relegated to the back burner of 
our Nation^ business. Too often, each age group is told that their 
needs cannot be met; that they should be seen and not heard. Too 
often, the elderly and children are pitted against one another in 
the parceling out of resources, as if they were competing rather 
than complementary groups in our culture. 

Too often, people ask me about the conflict between the old and 
the young. I say it is not a conflict, it should be a complementary 
relationship. 
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Look at the face of a grandmother or grandfather when they are 
with their grandchildren. The Joy, the er^rlaiation in their hearts 
of just being with those second childre n, as it were. The first chil- 
dren are grown up now and becoming fathers and mothers. 

They become responsible citizens themselves. Now, here, they 
have these little children. They have the pleasure of holding a 
little boy, a little girl in their arms. What a thrill for the grandpar- 
ents and also what a thrill for the grandchildren. 

We often talk about foster grandparents. I think maybe grand- 
children should have a right with respect to an elderly person 
whom have come to love, of saying, ''Mr. Jones would you be will- 
ing to become my honorary grandfather? Miss Jones, would you be 
willing to become my honorary grandmother?" 

What a ioy it would be if they could establish that sort of rela- 
tionship, although not founded in blood. 

So, today, we will talk about this with a panel that are familiar 
with both sides, the old and the young. We will talk about this 
problem of the old an^ the young living together in love and 
friendship and cooperation. 

[The prepared statement of the chairman follows:] 

PwtPAKiD Statemint OF Chaikman Claude Pepper 

Today I turn 82. Birthdays are a reflective time, and this morning I find myself 
thinking back many years to mv childhood and to the friends and relatives who 
helped me to learn about life and about myself. I remember so vividly sitting by my 
grandfathers who had served in the Civil War and asking them to share with me 
•gain and again their stories of glory and sadness. Our two generations came to- 
gether during those hours, and we touched each other's lives forever. 

Our Aging Committee also crosses the generations this morning to explore a rela- 
tionsh-p that profoundly affects the very life of America and may have the greatest 
impac\ of all on our future as a society. The natural bond between old and young is 
as basic and primitive as the most ancient of cultures, and yet as fragile and ten- 
uous as a new bom infant under the pressures of modem life. Ask any of us, child 
or old man, whether we have had chances to see and know one another and to leam 
from one another, and we will answer "Not often enough." 

The old and young may soon become strangers. We have separate quarters these 
days— separate homes, separate functions, separate lives. The extended family of 
fifty years ago had to give way to the realities of modem life. Today one out of eight 
children lives in^a single-parent home, and an estimated four out of ten children 
bom in the 1970 s will live in a single-parent home during part of their lifetimes. 
The interaction that was natural to families in decades past when children often 
worked alongside their parents and grandparents and three generations might 
share the same h9me is no longer with us. The practicalities of our mobile and tran- 
sient society provide fewer ana fewer natural opportunities to share. And never has 
the need to share feelings and support been greater. 

Children of this decade are living through a period of great confusion. They are 
experiencing the psychological conflicts of the highest Hivorce rate in our histonr 
and the highest suicide rate among adolescents. And the elderly too are more vul- 
nerable than ever before. Many are isolated physically and psychologically from the 
mainstream of life. They have experienced the death of loved ones and often are 
struffl^ling to live within a fixed and meager income. 

Sadly, old and young share a fate in our countiy that diminishes us as a people. 
Too often they are relegated to the back-burner of our nation's business. Too often 
each age group is told that their needs cannot be met; that they should be seen and 
not heard. Too often the elderly and children are pitted against one another in the 
parceling out of resources, as if they were competing rather than complementary 
groups in our culture. 

Our distance is hurting us. We don't know one another very well. In surveys con- 
ducted to discover children's perceptions of the elderly, many viewed old people as 
wrinkled, helnless, and passive. Most little children could not name an older person 
they knew other than their own grandparents; and many talked about their own 
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aging with diataste and regret. Our culture will only develop a healthy and positive 
attitude toward aging when our children begin to view their own futures with en- 
thusiasm and understanding. We do not want our children to associate old people 
with fear and loneliness, but rather with the vitality and strength that the old nave 
to share with them. . , j • i 

When the elderly were asked how they felt about children, they expressed largely 
positive feelings calling the young "t\i^ hope in our future." but we cannot deny the 
other side of the picture, many elderly have great fear of the young, especially teen- 
agers, because they or some of their peers have been victimized by juvenile crime. 
They are wary and often withdraw from interaction with the young. Many are still 
thrown into conflict by a national prioritizing that refuses to recognize the funda- 
mental needs of all of our people. The "Either/Or" syndrome has hurt both the old 

and young. , , «r 

Today we explore ways to bridge the distance between old and young. We are hon- 
ored that witnesses ranging from age 13 on up to a riper age have taken the time to 
be with us to talk about this subject. Our witnesses today are living evidence that 
old and young have great riches to share with one another, and that we are cre- 
atively and fruitfully seeking new ways to bring our two age groups together. These 
oeople here today and the many others they represent are powerful symbols that 
the natural affinity between old and young need not die out for want of light and 
air. 

The Chairman. Mr. Marks, would you have any statement? We 
would welcome your statement. 

STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE MARC L. MARKS 

Mr. Marks. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

I was just saying what an auspicious occasion it is to be here 
with the chairman today. We are pleased to have such extraordi- 
nary and outstanding witnesses. 

Mr. Chairman, we all acknowledge that this is an extraordinary 
day because this is your 82d birthday. I had prepared, as always 
happens, as you know, by some of my extraordinary staff members, 
some very outstanding words about the witnesses and about the 
things we are going to hear about today called "Aging Together. 

Mr. Chairman, if you will permit me, I would like to take these 
words and discard them for a moment to say a few things to you. I 
will be leaving the Congress of the United States. 

The Chairman. To my profound regret. 

Mr. Marks. Thank you. In early January of this year. I just 
wanted you to know that of all the great things that have hap- 
pened to me and to my family, part of it to a very large extent has 
been to know you, to work with you, and to work for you. You, who 
work so very hard, every moment of your life, for those who are 
aging, and to bring together those who are young with those who 
are aged. . 

I can't think of an experience in my lifetime, any experience cer- 
tainly since I have been in the Congress of the United States, that 
has given me quite so much understanding into the human feeling 
of people than I have gained from being at your side for the?e b 
vears 

I thank you for that. I thank you for all of us and wish you 
many, many more years of goci health, much happmess, m the 
happiness you bring to all of us and I think everyone here would 

agree with that. ^ t i f«i 

[The prepared statement of Representative Marc L. Marks fol- 
lows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Representative Marc Lincoln Marks 

Mr. Chairman, this is a mobt auspicious occasion. First, we celebrate another 
milestone m your life. All of us today recojjnize that this is the berinning of your 
82nd year. We applaud the stamina with which you serve and we look to you, as do 
most other Americans, as a role model for those involved in the business of aging. 
But more important, today you are doing what brings yov the most joy, and that 
which brings purpose to your life. It seems that by examining the aging process you 
have found the secrets to the fountain of youth. Your hard work and dedication 
seem to enliven your spirit and you are an example to all who serve with you. 

The topic you have chosen for today's hearing is most appropriate. At the 1981 
White House Conference on Aging, the United States Postal Service introduced a 
new stamp with the heading '"Afifing Together." That stamp has recently been re- 
leased and it shows a family with an infant, a small child and grandparents. The 
need to renconstitute the familv as a unit has never been more important. 

As a child many of us had the opportunity to live near or with our grandparents. 
Our grandparents provided a different perspective on life. They were there to guide 
us, to show us new ideas and to give us the very special things in life that a family, 
when it is just the parents and the children, may not be able to provide. At the 
same time, the child gave much to the grandparents. He brought tremendous joy to 
that person. His boundless energy was an example for what was, but more impor- 
tantly, for what could be. The child provided the necessary Vnk between the past, 
the present, a:id the future. 

If we can reestablish those family relationships, the caring that took place be- 
tween parente and grandparents and between children and grandchildren, we may 
be able to solve manv of the other problems that are confronting our society. The 
family can provide the necessary home and community based care that the older 
person needs. The older person, on the other hand may be able to share his home 
with his children and grandchildren. The joining together of the family, whether it 
be in an urban or a rural setting, will help reduce the isolation that is so devastat- 
ing to the older person. Also, the family may be able to provide the necessary link 
that the older person needs to participate more fully in society. 

By fostering and strengthening the family, and the natural inter-generational re- 
lationships which will follow, we allow all individuals to continue to make a contri- 
bution to society. Those contributions will, of course, be different for each individual 
and for each family; however, collectively they will go a long way to developing the 
necessary understanding between the generations and they will benefit society as a 
whole. 

Mr. Chairman, once again you have demonstrated to all of us your concern for 
the 9lder person and for his place in our future. I thank you for the opportunity to 
participate in this hearing and to learn from both the young and the old who will 
testify this morning. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Marks, I am very grateful to you for what you have said. Of 
course, I very highly esteem you as a Member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and as a personal friend. You are one of the men I 
have seen grow spiritually since I have been in this House. 

All of our colleagues, I am afraid, are not entitled to that acco- 
lade. You have grown in your appreciation of the meaning of hu- 
manity and humanitarianism, of the meaning of our obligation to 
people to try to make life a little better and especially to try to 
make the last part of the long journey of life healthy and happy. 
So my heartfelt wishes will go with you and God bless you. 

Mr. Marks. Thank you very much. I appreciate those words. 

The Chairman. Mr. Wyden. 

STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE RON WYDEN 

Mr. Wyden. Let me tell you how much I appreciate being here 
on this special occasion for all Americans. It helps inspire senior 
citizens and young people. 

' I will touch a little more on the subject of a special birthday 
later on in the day, but I am particularly pleased that we are hold- 
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ing this hearing, because I think if we are going to attack the prob- 
lems of this country, economic problems, other problems, you have 
got to unite the generations, you have got to oring younger and 
older people t(^ether. ... . .i. . 

As you said; there is just too much in this country that pits 
young people against old people. We saw that in the mandatory re- 
tirement fight. The defenders of mandatory retirement said you 
have to push all the old people out the door to let the young people 

^'^That is the whole thesis of mandatory retirement. It is wrong, it 
is contrary to what this country's system is all about. It just 
doesn't have to be this way. r i ^ n xt. 

Mr. Chairman, as you know, I was director of the Crray Fanthers 
for 7 years before I came to the Congress. You helped us extensive- 
ly. It is a group dedicated to younger and older people working to- 
gether. 

We did things, for example, like help younger people and senior 
citizens pool their funds so they could go in on high-interest sav- 
ings accounts. That is the kind of thing that helps both genera- 
tions. Both were able to get a good rate of return on their money, 
and I hope we will hear suggestions like that today, concrete ways 
in which senior citizens and young people can work together be- 
cause when you look at the problems that confront the Congress— 
for example, social security, where young people and senior citizens 
both have a contract with the Government, we are going to need 
your help, we are going to need your insight and I just look for- 
ward to hearing your specific thoughts on how we can unite the 
generations in this country. j 

Again, Mr. Chairman, happy birthday and we will look forward 
to many more in the future. Thank you. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much, Mr. Wyden. 

Mr. Lungren? 

STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE DAN LUNGREN 
Mr. Lungren. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am not going to 
make a statement. I would very much like to hear from our panel 
here this morning. Other than to say ditto to all those nice things 
that have been said about you, and the celebration of your birthday 
today. 

It is an inspiration to a lot of people that we do not have a nian- 
datory retirement here in the House of Representatives, or the u.b. 
Senate or in the White House and perhaps we should get on with 
the business of making sure that that is the case throughout the 

The Chairman. Thank you very much, Mr. Lungren. 
Mr. Frank? 

STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE BARNC"' FRANK 
Mr. Frank. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

On my way to Washington this morning, at the airport, I encoun- 
tered Dr. Mary Jane England, who is the commissioner of the De- 
partment of Social Services for Massachusetts. She has within her 
jurisdiction the programs that affect young people who are trou- 
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bled and she said, *You kno>v, I can sum up what I am really 
hoping to get in Washington in one sentence. I wish we could get a 
Claude Pepper for children," and I think that statement epitomizes 
the role you have played and it is coincidental that Dr. England 
had to say that. 

She didn't know that is what I was going to be doing today but 
her statement that the best thing that could happen to young 
people in this country would be if someone could become the 
Claude Pepper for children is a very noble goal. I think for you to 
have set that standard by your compassionate, sensitive advocacy 
on behalf of older people is probably the greatest tribute that can 
be paid to someone. 

So I am very delighted to be here, I am delighted to celebrate 
your birthday and I hope we can complete the celebration of your 
birthday by overriding that insensitive veto of the senior aid pro- 
gram tomorrow. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much, Mr. Frank. 

Mr. Daub? 

STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE HAL DAUB 

Mr. Daub. Good morning, Mr. Chairman, and let me join my col- 
leagues in wishing you indeed not just this happy birthday, but 
indeed many more. 

I am delighted to have a chance to ask you to allow my state- 
ment for this very important hearing to be placed into the record, 
if you would. 

The Chairman. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. Daub. J would say I am extremely interested in what the 
witnesses have to say, because I think the relationships between 
the young and old, this interrelationship between our generations, 
IS critical. 

I think, for example, in our Income Tax Code, if you think about 
It, we are pitting the young against the old with many of the de- 
ductions, exemptions, shelters, and other things that we have built 
into that code. We have to start taking a look at this. 

It may not directly affect someone as young as Ben Jorgensen, 
but if he starts to think about it, it will, as he grows and starts to 
shoulder an even heavier tax load because of the fewer deaths, 
fewer births relationship our society faces. 

We will have fewer workers reaching age 18 and entering the 
work force, shouldering indeed an even higher per capita burden 
with respect to taxes. 

The time has come to reinvigorate the role of the family in all 
the aspects of our lives and particularly in the care of our elderly. 
Demographic changes including the divorce rate, need to be studied 
and I am anxious to hear the witnesses today, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Representative Hal Daub follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Representative Hal Daub 

Thank vou Mr. Chairman. I appreciate this opportunity to speak on a topic that 
affects all of us— the relationships between the young and the old; the interaction 
between generations. 

The time has come to reinvigorate the role of the family in all aspects of our lives, 
and particularly in the care of our elderly. Demographic changes, such as an in- 
crease in the divorce rate, a decrease in the birth rate, and a greater participation 
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of women in the work force, have ar> impact on the ability of the family to care for 
an e?d«ly dependent. In addition, nuraing home care and other forma care alterna- 
have l^n emphasized in government policy. For example, adult chi dren are 
noTonge 'fi^Scially responsible for their elderly parent* once the parente are on 
Medic" id in a nursing home. It is time for greater reliance on informal, natural sup- 

'*"T1iSK?upp^rt%^rS by such means as promoting the care of 

the elder yT he hCe by relatives. We must support legislation that would en- 
couraee adult children to choose home care over nursing home.care for their par- 
intf^Wp rnn no lonKer afford policies which discourage and inhibit the natural 
tended orfamily Srs to Tare for one another. A December 1981 report on 
^ne term care by the Service Delivery Assessment unit n the Department of 
Heflth and Huma^n Services' Office of tKe Insj^tor General found strong support 
for he idea of tax incentives for families providing care at home to'^e'r elderly 
and disabled members. In fact, the expansion of home health care and the allowing 
of tax «edits to families who care for their older loved ones received the second- 
fnd rhird hShest r^kfngs. respectively, among the 668 various recommendations 
formulated by the 1981 White House Conference on Aging. 

I have cos^nsored legislation, H.R. 5531, that would provide tax credite to fami- 
lies with certain disabled dependente and encourage the establishment of home 
hellth programs It has been fmind that even community home health programs ac- 
tually enc^S«ge informal care givers to continue their assistance through support 

'"T.iSTg'sS woulOrovide immediate assistance to those who are already 
taking cafe of an elderly relative or who are contemplating the alternative. But just 
MimpoXit it would help change the assumption today that nursing home care is 
the ormwry ^urce of care for our elderly. Home health care should not be seen as 
an auSvTto nursing home care, but'ralher nursing home care should be seen 

"in'criSdtlS™ old. particularly in a Hvo-in situation Js ex- 
tremelyl^neficial. Kids can do a lot for their parents and K^T'^Pf'^JIv^iPL^?™^ 
Knrnhaber a New York child psychiatrist, extolls the benefite of a child-grandpar- 
ent refaUonshb He s^ys, "If t'he relationship is a close one with frequent walks, 
telks gam? rafts and community explorations, the grandkid g«'n an enor- 
mousMnse of confidence, compatability with others '^^hf^andfolS X tt^^ 
it's beneficial for the grandparente, too. Grandkids '''"Vi!^^ wwJ. litef with 
center of the universe and, in doing so, revitalize them. Those who ve lived wiUi 
»hp elderlv reoort gaining a great sense of satisfaction. They also say t lete their 
Sildtn Lre'^^pfr™ as well as gain an.unde^tanding of the apng process. 
The oTder person iriess isolated and usually eryoys a better quality of life 

It is my^ope that this hearing will bring an increased awareness '•'•""Fr- 
tancf oUhe fam ly. including the benefite of a close extended f«'"'>y 
Wp must all keen n mind in our re ations with our elderly that we too will be 
^der wU thifawareS, we may bs able to treat our elJerly with the respect 
they deserve. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much, Mr. Daub. 
Mrs. Fenwick? 

STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE MILLICENT FENWICK 
Mrs. Fenwick. Happy birthday, maybe you and I the only 
ones who can look at all the young striplings around this bench 
and say that nobody should give up. You «re not just an example^^^^ 
advocacy, Mr. Chairman, you are an examp e of something that i 
tWnk is a most important truth and that is that it is the spirit that 

*^°VVi«iout it there is nothing, nothing worthwhile, nothinK, but 
you can have-age 25 or 30, if you want, you can certainly heve an 
early old age at 40 and what you and I, of course-most particular- 
ly you, Mr. Chairman— are an example. , rr * •„ 
Travel around this country. Your whole entity and effort-it is 
not just your advocacy, it is your example, what you mean, and 
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what you have brought to the legislation that affects those of 'is 
who said goodby to 65 hmg ago. It is very important. 
Thank you, Mr. ChaJrrnan. 

The Chairman. Thank you wery much, Mrs. Fenwick. I appreci- 
ate very much what you said. You are a beautiful example of one 
who will never grow old in the usual sense, because you will 
always have a beautiful young spirit. 

Before we proceed with our panel, I ivould like to submit for the 
reord the prepared statement of our colleague. Congressman 
Roybal. Hearing no objection, so ordered. 

[The prepared statement of Representative Ed —.rd R. Roybal fol- 
lows:] 

Phepared Statemknt or Representative Edward R. Roybal 

Mr. Chairman, it gives me great pleasure to be here at such a unique and impor- 
tant he arinsf. It is so in keeping with your style that as you celebrate your 82nd 
birthday today, you are spending the day's hours in a useful effort to rebuild bonds 
between the old and the young in our society. I am pleased to join in the tributes to 
you Mr. Chairman and to extend to you my heartiest best wishes on this happy oc- 



The presence of our older generation giving legacy to "future America** here 
before us, punctuates in a living manner, the importance of keeping the old and the 
young together. 

Our generation grew and daveloped within families where the grandparents were 
an intimate part of the family unit. Where the relationship between young and old 
create a bond which was second in influence and emotional power only to the rela- 
tionship between parent and child. The closeness between a grandparent and a child 
forges upon each other a form of immunity that no one else can give. When a 
grandparent and a child establish a deep emotional attachment, the young per9on*s 
concept of the elderly is not perceived as anonymous and distant A child^s value 
system does not judge a person's value on the basis of age or disability. 

Today's changing famny*s patterns, along with increasing transition have separat- 
ed and isolated both the young and the old. 

The much talked about conflict between the young and the old does not stand up 
in the liffht of the following fmdings: 

1-^^ !i?rt.^ percent of the 18-24 and 25-39 year olds, respectively, agree strongly 
that Nobody should be forced to retire because of age, if he wants to continue 
workmg and is still able to do a good job.** 

69 percent disagree that "Older people should retire when they can to give youn- 
ger people more of a chance on the job.** 

By 48-41 percent, 18-39 year olds agree that "Social Security taxes should be 
raised if necessary to provide adequate income for the elderly.*' 

70 i)ercent of this young group believe that retired older Americans have too little 
0** no mfluence in this country today. 

The younger public seems to express deeper concern about the severity of the 
aged s problems than do the aged themselves. 

Oiie of our many efforts to preserve and encourage relationships between old and 
young is the funding for Title V of the Older Americans Act. Title V provides em- 
ployment for 54,200 older Americans. One of their most cherished work is the day 
care center where they not only stop the segregation of the old from the young, but 
ennch the children with an enormous sense of confidence, compatibility with others, 
healthy attitudes, creative development. In a word, solid roots. Together they are 
forming a renewed social contract so badly needed by our society today. 

This is one reason why this week we will make every effort to override the Presi- 
dent's veto of H.R. 6863, SupplemenUl Appropriations bill which includes $211 mil- 
lion for Title V funds. 

I certainly look forward to the testimony of our distinguished witnesses. 

The Chairman. Now, we have a panel here. As I call your 
names, will you please proceed with your statement. We are very 
proud of this excellent panel we have here today — a very repre- 
sentative panel and one that can spread much information about 
the subject with which we are concerned. 
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First is Dr. Fitzhugh Dodson, a practicing child psychologist. He 
also has several bestselling books on families, including^ How to 
Parent", "How to Father," and most recently. How to urandpar- 
ent." Dr. Dodson is father of three children and a graduate of Yale 
and Johns Hopkins Universities. He received his Ph. D. from the 
University of Southern California. , j „ , 

Dr. Dodson, we will be pleased to have- you as our leadoff spokes- 
man on the panel today. 

STATEMENTS OF FITZHUGH DODSON, PH. D., CHILD PSYCHOLO- 
GIST; DOUG McKEON, ACTOR; BOB KEESHAN (CAPTAIN KANGA- 
ROO), ACTOR; BEN JORGENSEN, REPORTER, CHILDREN'S EX- 
PRESS; LEE SALK, PH. D., CHILD PSYCHOLOGIST; LAURA AL- 
BRANT AND DORIS FREESE, CHANNEL 1, ROCHESTER, MINN. 

STATEMENT OF FITZHUGH DODSON 

Dr. Dodson. Thank you. Chairman Pepper. 

I want to make an impromptu remark. Chairman Pepper, when 1 
was in high school, growing up in Baltimore, I became a fan of 
yours and the work you were doing in our Government and I have 
continued to be a fan all these years. 

If you will accept the analogy, I really stand m awe and amaze- 
ment at people like you and the jazz greats who I was also a fan of 
in high school, such as Yank Lawson, Bobby Haggart, and Bud 
Freeman. And I am amazed still in 1982, today, they can play the 
trumpet and bass and tenor sax the way they did when I was a 
high school kid. , . , „ 

So I am amazed at you, sir, that you have continued all these 
years to put out the same kind of incredible administrative capac- 
ity and ability to think well ahead of your time. 

The Chaikman. Thank you very much. Doctor. ^ . . _ 

Dr. Dodson. Chairman Pepper and members of the Aging Lom- 
mittee, I am Dr. Fitzhugh Dodson, and I want to talk with you this 
morning about the waste of America's most valuable r^urce: Uld 
people, middle-aged people, and young people, sometimes called 
grandparents, parents, and children. Many of these vital people are 
failing to maximize the great potential within them: To become the 
people they could be through interaction with one another, loo 
often, the lines of communication between the generations don t 
operate effectively, if at all, because sensitive and canng individ- 
uals have not learned the skills necessary to share their knowledge 
and feelings with the other generations. The costs of this failure 

are very great. . . . , . j r 

You can see it most vividly if you look in the window of a nurs- 
ery at a large hospital. You look upon a group of babies a few days 
old They are sleeping and being fed; they are happy and content. 
You are jolted by the realization that when thev grow up, 1 of 10 
will spend part of his life in a mental hospital. One of ten may 
become an alcoholic. One of three will experience the tragedy ot di- 
vorce. Other millions who will never set foot in a psychiatrist s 
office or criminal justice court, will, week after week, month after 
month, year after year, lead what Thoreau called "lives of quiet 
desperation." 
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America is a strange place. We would not dream of letting our 
industries turn out airplane parts or refrigerators that are defec- 
tive or dangerous. But we allow problem people to come rolling off 
the parental assembly line every vear without a muraiur. None of 
us plans to bring children into the world who will grow up with 
such serious problems. Any parents you know would he horrified at 
the thought that they might fail to provide their own children with 
what they need. And yet, as a society, we have failed to teach pai'- 
ents how to be pai-ents. We have failed to teach the complex skills 
needed to raise a child from birth to adolescence. 

I don't mean to imply that our situation is a hopeless one. On 
the contrary, as serious as our challenges are, we are in a position 
to meet them and enhance the lives of our children and families. 
Our three generations, grandparents, parents, and children, be- 
cause of age and psychological positions in the family, have unique 

Salities to cont ibute to the total family group and to each other, 
ch of us has something to teach one another and to learn from 
one another if we are able to communicate in a free and nondefen- 
sive way. And the children can only be healthier and happier as 
the result. 

We are all aware that too often in the modem nuclear family the 
generations live in psychologically watertight compartments, sepa- 
rate from one another. It seems clear that we must go beyond that 
structure if we are going to get the most out of the emotional and 
intellectual enrichment the three generations can offer one an- 
other. 

That is why I talk about the new extended family, one in which 
each of us can participate. I believe it is at the heart of the subject 
this morning. The new extended family can help give maturity, en- 
richment, and stability to the family as a unit. TTiat is vitally im- 
portant in this era of bewildering change. 

This new family differs from our traditional notions of the ex- 
tended family because all three generations do not live under the 
same roof. And, in fact, they don't necessarily have to be of the 
same family. Frankly, our sentimental notion of the extended 
family has never really taken into account the enormous pressures 
and conflicts often experienced by family members in those close 
quarters. Imagine what kind of psychological knots were created 
when grown children and their parents or parents-in-law differed 
as to uie day-to^ay running of a household or the raising of chil- 
dren. Think of the torn loyalties and confusing signals. Pr^ures of 
that nature were sometimes an obstruction to nappy family life. 
Those kinds of conflicts, as well as our change from a rural to an 
urban society, our increased mobility, and the emergence of Ihe 
working woman have all combined to make that version of the ex- 
tended family an unlikely one for our society. 

The new extended family members are people who care about 
one another and have much to share, grandparents, as well as par- 
ents, who learn to relate to children; to talk to them, and— it is not 
always so easy— to listen. It is often necessary in the new extended 
family for the older generation to understand the complexities of 
divorce and single-parent homes and provide support, rather than 
unsolicited advice. It requires the ability to desensitize oneself to 
problem situations in the family that are not one's personal con- 
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cern and to know when to ''butt out." Incidentally, I think just 
about everybody hates to face things franklv and it was very inter- 
esting that in the original speech, it was, 'butt out," but when it 
was typed and Xeroxed, it was changed to "bud out.' Vi^ new ex- 
tended family can only work if the parents, grandparents, or surro- 
gate family meir*bers have the skills and learning to communicate 
their strength to one another. , . 

Our children's schools teach them such fascinating and impor- 
tant topics as the geography of Brazil and the capitals of the 50 
States. But they are not taught aow to communicate with their 
parents or grandparents, how to deal with an alcoholic father or a 
family splitting at the seams through divorce. Our schools can do 
more for our children than fill them with facts. 

Now, I want to make a kind of a compliment here. In a sense, 
you recognize I talk about my concept of the new concept of the 
new extended family in a somewhat abstract way. 

In my book, "How to Grandparent," I give very specific direc- 
tions as to how people can form a new extended family. Those of 
you not familiar with publishers and publishing houses will not 
know that in addition to a promotion department of the publisher 
there is also an antipromotion department. 

The antipromotion department's job is to keep quiet about the 
book so nobody hears about it. So if you want to find out more 
about it, I am going to fly right in the face of the antipromotion 
department and tell you you can turn to that book. 

Our society should train people for their vocations as parents 
and grandparents, as well as respond to the needs of our children. 
High school students should be taught what is involved in parent- 
ing, so when and if they decide to take on the role, they can do so 
seriously and thoughtfully. Evening classes in parenting and grand- 
parenting throughout the Nation would better equip each of us 
with the essential skills to guide our children. We shouid offer on- 
the-job training for grandparents, particularly in view of the rising 
number of divorces and the increasing role of grandparents in rais- 
ing children. We need to experiment with the concept of the new 
extended family, using the virtues of the old extended family while 
avoiding its faults. , rr ^ j 

I know this is a big job. It will take enormous effort, time, and 
money^ But after all, we got to the Moon, didn't we? 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. Dr. Dodson. That >vas a 
very thoughtful statement, and a valuable one. Perhaps it will be 
the subject of inquiry a little later. 
We will proceed with the rest of the panel. 
Our next panel member is Mr. Douglas McKeon. Sixteen-year-old 
Doug has been acting for over 11 years, and njost recently ap- 
peared as Billy Ray in the film, "On Golden Pond. We can never 
forget that beautiful movie. I will never forget you and your 
mother and father, Henry Fonda and wife. ^ t i 

My sister saw it three times and she took me to see it. 1 thinR 
she has been back a time or two since that time. 

He attended public high school and is one of six children, all ot 
whom are involved in the theater. You are almost like the Barry- 
more family. You have already had a distinguished career. We 
hope you have many exciting years ahead of you. 
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We will be pleased to hear your statement. 

STATEMENT OP DOUG McKEON 
Mr. McKeon. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I also would like to 
^h you the very best on your birthday and hope many more con? 

v«^^ «u^''"!f"*^®P?®'' ^^'."^X ^^^^ ^8 McKeon, I am 16 
Sf?? and attend public high school in New Jersey. I am the 

?ro';lS*^S°^vf^^ °f involved in tieTctSl 

profession. I have been acting professionally for the past livf 

DeioterWiJ!!^ P'Sl'T honor to work with many fine 
people during the course of my career. One recent opportunity that 
you may be aware of is my role in "On Golden PoncfSvith the late 
Henij Fonda, Katharine Hepburn, and Jane Fonda A^iy aSS 
would have considered it an honor to work with such leSs sSt 
for a 14-year-old— for me— it was a special privileee In termsof nw 
career, that performance was a breakSrou^. I wS wewld ve^ 
warmly by the public and somehow Deople begin lo SJ^ "iS 
there is someone else here " Although i w^ known to tReS^S 
and actors, I wasn t readily recognized by thu public. My perform- 
ance meant much more to me than that. I believe you should never 
stop learning. I learned just by being mth actors and individuals of 
S«iL?f J^'*]'^ watching them. Throughout this film, my 

respect for Henry Fonda and Katharine Hepburn deepened and my 
pereonal feelings about older people crystallized. ^ 

^l^vf^ou^^^**"- °" °^ with me. I have 

riS £ nf?"''^*.'"" I*"" grandfather, but this expe- 

TJll ? understand n^: feelings and how much 1^ 

^4nn uJ^%o ^ y^^M^V ?y grandfather as a timeless 
^TJt' « ^? y««" he looks very young and he is full of 

energy. He is the opposite of the stereotype that so many people 
have of old people, that they are slow or crotehety. But I redS 
that because he was always there and had been my chaperone in 

ESf/t'.T'^ "'^y^ l^'^.X^ I had overlooked the pos- 

sibility that he would get older and that he won't alwavs be with 

t^^^vif J?r\M^u relationship. We give to each 'other. He 
teaches me what he has learned over so many years and so much 
CTperience. I teach him what I learn today and what might be hap- 
pening this minute. ^ 

nwn^ite-«^®U" ^t*" ^°"^a' I hegan to realize my 

own relationship was much more, much deeper than I had known, 
^ere is a «;ene in the movie when Mr. FondaV, character, Norman 
Thayer, and my character, Billy Ray, have a boat accident. I saw 
myself caring during those moments filming, the way I would for 
my own g.-andfather. It is inevitable to learn more and more when 
.yoa arc working like this. But instead of my learning about cam- 
eras, I was learning about myself and what matters most to me. 

I used to watch Mr. Fonda on the set. Every morning he would 
shake hands with every member of the crew and make each person 
feel he was important. We would sometimes sit together waiting 
for scenes, and I would look for ways I could do things for him, 
only to get him an apple or a cup of coffee. He called me his little 
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Hwnrf and everyone on the crew knew who he was taJking about, 
ten he Kme ill! I wanted very much to see him. My agent and 
T to hosDital Mrs. Fonda called me aside and said, 

"KenX i?ve^5 skt^We just want to keen this to family, so j^pu go 
in phJL witGout your friend." And I diS. And Henry said. Look 
J^ho I here It is my little dwarf." Henry Fonda became another 
jJSidfather to me. I hope if I am lucky enough to live a long life 

?Ss. It i8^^i™™«tur?. It is direction, things I can learn from 

^^'it^irSke" when Henry Fonda teaches Billy Ray-me-to fish 
Billv Rav had never doS it before. He is a streetwise kid. He took 
SSifttrS to fearn because his dad never had time for him. 
RiUv is iS changing. It is the time when his interests are peak- 

sav that K oide? iTs?n. An^N^^^ says the same thing back 
fffiillv in sSbt e wSs as he changes throughout the whole film. 
Pp lSrins t^ learn ak^^^^ the boy and to see the loss of never shar- 
>Sftim?anY2xi«rience witli someone who wants and needs it 
Ln^h«Hlv In the end B 1^^^^ gave Norman Thayer a renewed in- 

incr hirry that the bov was HOt "dumped but truly lovea. 
crossroads. They meet, iney "«ve &u ;V,"^M. between Norman 
Sfcrt to .Set one another and to.give of themselves. The young 

'"iS vfrJ'^dihen you realiM that often parents are so involved 

SSsfe-d^fr-ss^^H!^^ 

selves lose the joy.of^shar ng with the f^^^; Jf^Ynk it '^^^^^^ 
;»af JrS: eW-t ^^^o. them. 

selves. The yo""^ ""^l flove to play more than I love to 

^w'^L^wrirto^lay b^ball an^ b^ketball and spend time 
^it^mVfrieU imeSs^ju^ Uke to reali^ the^^^^^^^^^^^ 
•u-Y;+?Lo hflvp and even try to ignore them. A lot of kids nave 
dr'iTrobTems'a^^^^^^^^ recognize how serious it is and dig 
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thenMclves deeper and deeper into a hole. Older people can guide 
us. They can help us be more realistic and honest with ourselves. 
They can encourage us in positive directions and love us. And we 
won t walk away from it. 

I think one of the biggest problems older people have is they 
sometimes feel useless. ''What do I do now that I am 70 or 75^^' 
That is just wrong. They have so much to give us and we need 
them. I watched a fine actor on television the other night and he 
was talkmg about a recent trip he had taken that made a powerful 
impression on him. And he said how selfish it would be for him not 
to share what he had gained through that experience with others. I 
teel that way. How can I explore something I have never seen 
before and not share it, not talk about it? When I came back from 
Germany recently after filming there, I couldn't wait to tell my 
buddies about it and what I had learned. When I think of the 
wealth of living that older people have done and the experiences 
they have had, I know it is right that they should share it with the 
young. 

In a future film called "The Undergraduates," I will be taking 
the part of a college freshman who enrolls his grandfather in col- 
lege rather than have him placed in an old-age home. A professor 
ridicules the grandfather for not giving him the "right answer" in 
a history lesson known as "The Depression." My grandfather is un- 
shaken. 'You only know what you read in the history books. I was 
there. And that makes all the difference. 

The Chairman. A beautiful statement. We all appreciate it 

Our next witness will be Mr. Bob Keeshan. As Captain Kanga- 
roo, Mr. Keeshan was working with young people every morning 
for nearly 30 years. He may be the most visible "older person" in 
the hearts and minds of two generations of children. 

Mr. Keeshan is the father of three children and grandfather of 
two We are delighted to have you here. Captain Kangaroo, and we 
welcome your statement. 

STATEMENT OF BOB KEESHAN 

Mr. Keeshan. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. May I add 
my congratulations and best wishes on this wonderful occasion. 
Yon. indeed, were one of this century's gifts to mankind, and your 
life s work has been felt by everyone in this Nation. 

We are all very grateful. To this Nation, you have been a real 
pepper-upper indeed. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Keeshan. I was also particularly interested in Mr. Frank's 
comments about the needs in this Nation for a Claude Pepper for 
children. Children do not have any political power, they are impo- 
tent, they are silent in expressing their needs, and yet children are 
the future of the Nation. 

What our Nation will be a quarter of a century from now will 
depend very much upon how we in adult society treat our young 
people and that, of course, includes government. 

So the Lord would be very good to this Nation if he were to 
bestow or find somewhere in this Congress a Claude Pepper for 
young people. 
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The Chairman. Thank you. „ /- . ^ j u„ = 

Mr. KEE3HAN. When "Captain Kangaroo" first entered homes on 
October 3 in 1955, it was no accident that the 28-year-old actor who 
portrayed the Captain resorted to the magic of makeup to add 30 
years to his actual age, and became a television grandfather to the 
first of several generations of American children. I was that young, 
28-year-old actor, and now in the 28th year of broadcast for the 
Captain, the extensive makeup is not quite so necessary. I have, 
quite literally, grown into the part. x j 

In designing the program those many years ago, I wanted to De 
able to communicate to young Americans the positive values ol 
American life, to relay to them, to model for them, the kindness 
and gentleness which make it possible for us, as humans, to share 
a life in this world. T wanted to excite them about their future, to 
make them know that great accomplishment was within their 
reach, to cause young people to feel of value, to know love. 

To pass on such values I needed a vehicle, a conduK, and 1 had 
always been impres--d by the warmth possible in the relationship 
between a grandp' ent and child. Gray was added to my then 
brown hair, and c isequently warmth was added to my character. 
It worked and v,orked well. The intergenerational relationship, 
Captain to young person, was a valued relationship then and is 
valued today by the children of those first children in the Captain s 
audience. This adoption of the grandparent s role was almost acci- 
dental, resulting from the warm relationship I enjoyed with my 
grandparents, as a child, Jid from perronal and unscientuic obser- 
vation As I have matured in the grandfatherly role of the Captein, 
I have also become more aware of the complexity of the literature 
on the subject and the danger of generalization. „^:^x„ 
The role of grandparent is far from being a static role. A.S society 
changes, so does grandparenting change, to accommodate these 
changes. Some of these changes are cited by Bernice Neugarten 
and Karol Weinstein in their excellent paper. The Changing 
American Grandparent." There do seem to be some constants, how- 
ever, despite the climate of change. In his book. Gerontology. A 
Behavioral Science Approach," Richard Crandall states that most 
grandchildren seem to have strong affection toward their f andpar- 
ents" He cites Joan Robertson's study, finding that most grand- 
children claimed that they visited their grandparents out of love 
and out of the pleasure of being with them. n «f 

This relationship, then, seems to be one where the flow of love 
and caring is natural. What happens, .in our sOJiety, ^ change the 
values naturally inherent in the relationship? Some of the changes 
are the consequence of the way we treat many of our children. A 
child who is abused, beaten, starved, sexually molested or other- 
wis2 victimized, is incapable of any normal i^lations^ip, including 
a close and warm relationship with an elderly P«'^"%P}|f^^^iy 
creates in such children aggression and hate and sends theminto 
the world of adolescence and adulthood to plunJer. society. These 
are the felonies of child abuse, but there are the misdemeanors of 
child abuse, of which we all have been guilty. 

We are often too busy in today's society to give children the one 
thine they require of adults, our time, and therefore we often 
Snore children in their time of greatest need and growth, only to 
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find at a later staae of their development that they are "into some- 
thing and unwilling or unable to communicate. The media are 
guilty of misdemeanors against children. The television medium, 
perhaps the most pervasive force other than the home, in influenc- 
ing the child and affecting the emotional and cultural development 
of the child, is guilty of many such misdemeanors. 

Of particular interest to this committee is the way in which the 
elderly are often portrayed on television. They are often the butt of 
the joke or shown as nasty, doddering, and forgetful. No ethnic 
group would tolerate the abuse the elderly must tolerate in such 
portrayal. I am particularly concerned about iinpressions created 
for young people who watch such programing. They see it in ani- 
mation, in situation comedies, and in drama. We can, as adults 
with more education and life experience, watch a comedy sketch 
and, though offended, know that such material does not represent 
reality. A young child with a very limited fram^ of reference is 
unable to make such judgments. Much of what such a child knows 
about the world comes from such observations in the television 
medium and thus unfavorable stereotypes of the elderly are cre- 
ated for our children. 

Even a real-life relationship with an elderly person is not enough 
to erase the damage. A grandmother recently told me of a remark 
made by her granddaughter, "Nana, you can'*t be as old as you say 
you are. You are nothing like the old people on TV." We must 
make an effort to be more honest in the way we portray the elderly 
on television, particularly in programing designed specifically for 
children. 

If we are concerned about young people, we should be concerned 
about the lack of value-oriented programing broadcast for children 
over American television and we should be concerned about the 
policies of the present administration which have relieved broad- 
casters of the obligation to be concerned with the youth of the 
Nation, and the way they influence our young people, for good or 
bad. 

As I speak to you today, the CBS Radio Network is broadcasting 
today s episode of "The Subject is Young People," a program that I 
do five times each week. Today's episode is the first in a two-part 
series on grandparents. The second will be aired tomorrow and 
both are intended to help America in its celebration of Grandpar- 
ents Day on Sunday. I furnish the scripts of these two broadcasts 
as addenda to this testimony along with other scripts from the CBS 
radio series which concern themselves with grandparenting. One of 
these programs, incidentally, was honored with a Gabriel Award. 

The radio program's premise is one of my life principles: We are 
all of us in society responsible for the raising of our children. This 
responsibility extends beyond parents and grandparents, beyond 
the family, to the churches, government, the media and corporate 
America, business large and small. Our young people will grow to 
be what we cause them to be and when we allow private profit to 
dominate, we poison the seed com of this republic. 

My great interest in the elderly is personal and an interest born 
of concern. But another concern, my concern for young people, fur- 
nishes an additional motive. It is irom my feeling of advocacy for 
young people that I approach the relationship between the elderly 
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and the young. I may even be selfish in viewing the elderly as a 
great resource potential for influencing and cultivating the young 
of this Nation. If the young have need of our time, and our parents 
lack that time to give, the grandparent has the time. If the grand- 
parent lacks the time, someone else in that generation has the 
time The elderly have the time, the values and the love to give to 
the^ young. They will be well rewarded. The young people with 
whom they relate will reinforce them and revitalize them with the 
love and affection born in such a relationship. The intergenera- 
tional relationship between our young people and our elderly is 
natural and if we fail to foster it, ^'what fools we mortals be. 

The two generations are in great need of each other. We ought to 
see that it is engendered. Our Nation will then be a better place for 
the young, the elderly, and that generation in between. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The material submitted by Mr. Keeshan follows:] 

Addenda: Scripts From the CBS Radio Network Series: ''The Subject Is Young 
People"— Bob Keeshan, Ck)MMENTATOR 

"The Subject Is Young People" is broadcast Monday through Friday on the CBS 

^Ep?8ode^55 "Grandparente" was broadcast on December 4, 1981. This program 
received a Gabriel Award in 1981. ^ ^ , . , * w r 

Episode 413 was broadcast on July 10, 1981, and is a personal contemplation of 
the sort undertaken by many people who discover they are to be a grandparent. 

Episode 548 was broadcast on Februarv 8, 1982, and explore the need for aware- 
ness of aging on the part of young people. William Kane, M.D., a family physician 
cites the need for greater education of the young in this regard. , , c 

Episodes 710 and 711 were broadcast on September 8 and 9, 1982 in celebration of 
Grandparents Day ^nd cited the changing role of grandparente in a changed society. 

Grandparents 

EPISODE 355 

Hi Ooma, Hi Oompa, Hi nana and gram, Hi papa and popop and bumptee and 
cammy'^ Greetings of love from grandchildren to grandparente may sometimes 
sound strange, but special names go with special people-grandparente. This is Bob 
Keeshan and *rhe sSject Is Young People on the CBS Radio Network. Grandma, 
grandpa and their special love, after this. 

^r^ninced you on his knee, she fed you lote of cookies, you were smothered with 
lote of attention, you may have coaxed him into a piggy back ride round the living 
room, and you loved it. A rememberance of visite to grap.^-na and grandpa tho^ 
notorious spoilers of children whose bedtime stories were . zaled by none, brand- 
parente are very special to children and of course the reverse is also true. It s a 
UDiquCi relationship— one of love and caring-one step away from.being a parent, 
one step away from being their child. Grandparente are people with exjierience-- 
their children are grown and the lottle tot beside them is the lucky r/ciP>^nt of all 
their knowledge and love. They are oOen less busy than parents and to pJay witn 
children is not only fun, but a chance to re^xperience childish pleasures. Of course 
there is the advantage that if the going gete rough, the young ones do have another 
home, but most grandparente are eager and willing to share much of their time, and 
the children don't mind at all. For some reason, doing dishes with grammy or 
raking leaves with poppa are special things to do-not like the chores so onerous at 
home But back at VorSe mom and dad must deal with parental responsibihty and 
Sometimes this can be difficult. You're tiying to teach W)se spending vjath 
ances, and grandpa giv^ them pocket change, grandma bought that doll you had 
promised for gooibeliavior-she couldn't resist, it was a gift of love and a wish to 
olease Keeping communication open between parent and grandparent is the key to 
ft all and a pleasant reminder that >'ou are the parente-may be appropnate. But as 
all relations>iip8 are give and take, so it is with grandparente, they just Kive more 
than others. And what they give young people is not only an unconditional, wonder- 
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ful love, but an appreciation for those who have grown older. It's important for chil- 
dren to learn that growing older is special— it's a position meriting esteem and re- 
spect. So cherish that vision of the old and young, the grandparent and the child- 
it s a most special friendship that will remain in the heart for a lifetime. 

Grandfather 

EPISODE 413 

, matter what your accomplishments, for most of us, one, if not the greatest 
thrill .n life IS the birth of a child. This is Bob Keeshan with The Subject Is Young 
People on the CBS Radio Network. So you become a parent. You try to be a good 
parent. You feed and clothe your child, even talk to him occassionally. What hap- 
pens next? Is there life after parenthood? About that after this. 
[Break.] 

The life of a father is a busy life. I speak of being a father because I have not had 
that much personal experience being a mother. I suppose being a mother is not that 
different from the paternal experience. The baby is born. Much excitement, many 
congratulations. You do silly things like lock your keys in the car in the hospital 
parking lot. Then baby comes home and things begin to settle into a routine, if baby 
IS cooperative. Late night feedings and occasional fevers. Fathers worry a lot, as do 
mothers. Baby grows to toddler stage and fathers are expected to start working on 
behavioral patterns; socializing the child as the psychologists might say. Older still, 
your child scrapes skin and breaks bones. Concern over school. Already? Then 
comes loud music, and it s not Beethoven, closely followed by puppy love and sulk- 
ing. College and tuition; the annual search for a meaningful summer job that also 
pays very well with short hours, leaving enough time to "hang out" with the gang. 
Are they still referred to as "the gang?'^Then, finally, the big day. Commencement. 
How proud can a father be? And ihe best part, no more tuition. Wrong. AOer com- 
mencement comes graduate school. Will this child ever leave home. Then it does 
happen. Education finished. No more tuition, except, of course, tuition for your wife 
who now has the time to pursue her masters degree. Child meets a very special 
person and you go to a joyful wedding. Gee, this house is quiet. When are they 
coming to visit? Did anyone telephone? I know I said I would be glad when they're 
gone, but, gee, this house is quiet Who was that on the phone? You're kidding. Ex- 
pecting? When is she due? Wait a minute! That makes me a grandfather. Tm too 
young, much too young to be a grandfather. 

Yes, there is life after parenthood. Grandparenthood may be even better. It brings 
a sense of continuity to life. Whether it is a name you are passing on or just a dis- 
tinctive nose, It is continuity. And it's great. Even if I am too young to be a grandfa- 



Dr. Kane 

EPISODE 548 

Keeshan. Staying young is a national preoccupation but growing old is a natural 
occupation, a natural part of our lives, a growth that deserves respect. This is Bob 
Keeshan and The Subject Is Young People on the CBS Radio Network. Growing for 
today and tomorrow, after this. 

[Break.] 

Keeshan. Dr. William Kane is a family physician who sees and understands all 
ages and stages of growth in life. He thinks an awareness of aging is important for 
young people and that compassion for age should begin at home. 

Kane. I think parents have two obligations, one, educate themselves and become 
more comfortable with aging as a process, and secondly, not isolate children from 
elderly people, from their problems, from perhaps some of their disabilities. And 
even in the extreme, not isolate their children from death when it does occur in an 
elderly grandparent or someone close. All of those processes are important at home. 

Keeshan. He thinks schools can help bring understanding of age. 

Dr. Kane. I think that school systems should begin to recognize that eleven or 
twelve percent of our population is over the age of sixty five now, that in fact that 
we're faced with older people, the very old people, we have a large number of people 
now surviving into their eighties and nineties and even over a hundred. I think it's 
time to admit that something about the aging process, some awareness of what 
takes place, and some confort and knowledge with children is important in the 
school system. 

Keeshan. Dr. Kane describes how many elderly people feel. 
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Dr. Kank. I think probably the best descriptions come from handicapped people 
who say what it's like to be rejected. And I think that probably is painful for elderly 
people to have that. On the other hand, I think that often times the elderly may 
have some physical disability which makes the relationship difficult, especially if 
the child or the other person doesn't understand the problem. A lot of the elderly 
have decreased hearing, decreased eyesight, may in fact have periods where they re 
you know forgetful. And all that needs to be dealt with by someone who under- 
stands the process. , , ,^ , ^. 

Kekshan. Ke says that not all, but most elderly people would like a relationship 
with someone young. t o u i i i * 

Kane. Not all elderiy are going to want this relationship. Some elderly like to be 
aione, or like to be quiet and don't want the children around. That s fine too. I 
^iiink there's, you have to accommodate both types. But there are an awful lot of 
lonely elderly people who would really like to have that relationship, with a young 
person. 

Grandparents I 

EPISODE 710 

Sunday will be Grandparents Day— it's the old times day in American homes. 
This is Bob Keeshan and The Subject Is Young People on the CBS Radio Network. 
Parehtsj^^rents. After this. 

Grandparents coiyure up words of wisdom, words of love. The relationship be- 
tween grandparent and grandchild has always bee:, regarded as special. While the 
responflibilities of parenthood can loom large, the role of grandparent is allowed to 
be ^refree, noncritical, joyful *'I'm going to visit Cindy,' says the woman passenger 
on the plane. "She's my first grandchild and a real doll! Then out come ^he snap- 
shots of a baby girl lying in a crib, crawling on a carpet, stending beneath her 
Christimas tree. can't wait to see Cindy in this cute little outfit I got here. The 
mellow, indulgent love a grandparent may give to a grandchild is a love which can 
be expressed without any strings. It's not for Granny and Grampe to have to deal 
with the day-Unlay disciplining that goes with raising a youngster. Not for them— 
"Have you done your homework?" "Is your room tidy? For them, the honeymoon 
never has to end. Nor do they usually have to be concerned with the family budget, 
like the juggling of money to allow for a pair of new sneakers, while a much wanted 
doll or pocket-knife must wait. Instead, a grandparent can be a combination ot 
Santa CUius and the fairy godmother. Sometimes this generosity can cauw parental 
exasperation. "You're spoiling the child," mom and dad might protest— often secret- 
ly thinking "you never spoiled me like that." However, occasional spoiling is a time- 
honored part of being a grandparent, as traditional as that other and far more im- 
portant part of grandparenting— the gift of time. Time to share with a youngster— 
to go fishing, to tell stories, or to bake a juicy apple pie. Time to answer a young 
pewon's questions, to play a game, or to mend a favorite toy. And even more pre- 
Sous, time to do nothing. To take a stroll together dong a beach or by * river. To 
watch the wind dapple com growing tall in a field. To contemplate the industrious 
ways of ants in the backyard. , , t. j t. * ^^u - 

Such moments may seem aimless but anyone who has had such moments with a 
grandparent will tell you they are among the best momenta anj; 

Tomorrow, thoroughly modern p-andma. Bob Keeshan for the Subject Is Young 
People" on the CBS Radio Network. 

Grandparents II 

EPISODE 711 

Being a grandparent— can n^ean eryoying a child, or it can mean ignoring a child. 
This is Bob Keekan and The Subject Is Young People on the CDS Radio Network, 
iiiorou^hly modem Grandma, after this. 

^u^nday is Grandparents Day. A special day for being in touch with the family's 
senior members-either by phone or in person. Once upon a time, going to Grand- 
ma's house brought thoughts of a cosy kitchen, homemade gingerbread men. and 
Grandma-smiling, a little plump, and with white hair. Today s world has. changed 
that picture. Grandma may be smiling but she probably watches her waistline like a 
hawk, and is more likely to be a glamorous blond than white-haired. Gone, too is 
the past image of Grandpa sitting in his favorite armchair, puffing on a pipe. These 
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dayi. Grandpa ii freouently found on the tennif court, the golf courte, or scuba 
diving with hb pals. He is probably still involved with a career. GkAndma may be a 
working gal. Thanks to modern medical science, grandparents are hale and hearty, 
active and busy, as never before. The sweet bird of youth is sticking around for re- 
tirement years. Sunnier cliiucc !:eckon, and many a 8ixty-five-yearK)ld is discovering 
the «PP^ of being footloose and luncy free. Dr. Arthur Komhaber, a child psychia- 
trist in R/ount Kisco, New York has spent several years studyitig the relationships 
between grandparenU and grandchildren. His finding! show that 80 percent of the 
youngsters surveyed see their grand parenU only occasionally. 15 percent have no 
contact at all with their grandparents. And the remaining 5 percent constitute the 
lucky few— the minority who see Grandpa and Grandma at least twice a week or 
more. Dr. Kornhaber blames our changing times for the situation. In particular, he 
citea the increase in family mobility and our rising divorce rate. He feels that job 
relocation and divorce can cause in-la^vs fjo be cut off from their grandchildren by 
distance or by distant feelings. And the lost relationship is a loss on both sides. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Komhaber, most children think highly of their grandparents, thereby 
revitalizing them. In turn, youngsters can gain a great sense of roots and self-confi- 
dence from being with grandparents. 

With thoroughly modern grandparents in thoroughly modern America somebody 
IS missing a good thing. 

Tomorrow: Take me out to the ballgame with Jay Johnstone of the Chicago Cubs. 
Bob Keeshan for the "Subject Is Young People*' on the CBS Radio Network. 

The Chairman. Mr. Keeshan, you have given us a very thought- 
ful and a very able statement, but even more, you have been an 
inspiration and a salutary influence for a generation or two of our 
fellow countrymen. 

Yours has been a wholesome contribution to our time. We are all 
deeply indebted co you for what you have done. You will be doing it 
a long time in the future years. We extend you our best wishes. 

Mr. Keeshan. Thank you, sir. I deeply appreciate those com- 
ments. 

The Chairman. Our next witness is Mr. Ben Jorgensen. Ben is 13 
years old and has worked as a reporter for Children's Express since 
he was 10. He was born in England and has lived in Nox^th Amer- 
ica and Australia for the past 10 years. He attends the United Na- 
tions International School 

Ben interviewed me with a lovely young lady some time ago for 
the Today Show and I very much appreciated getting to know those 
two youngsters who are great Americans and having the privilege 
of walking around with them over in the Capitol and showing them 
some of the meaningful heros of our country. 

So I am delighted today that Ben is with us again and are 
pleased to hear him. 

Ben, we are glad to have you with us. 

STATEMENT OF BEN JORGENSEN 

Mr. Jorgensen. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, 
ladies and gentlemen. I feel very privileged to be participating in 
this hearing on "Old and Young: Generations at the Crossroads." 

I recently turned 13 and I attend the U.N. International School 
in New York. I was bom in England and have lived in Australia 
and North America for the past ten years. Since I was 10, I have 
worked as a reporter for the Children's Express News Service 
which has given me an opportunity to meet many interesting 
people, both young and old, and most recently your chairman. Rep- 
resentative Pepper. 
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Like many young people who are teenagers today, my concept of 
family is very different from what it was during my mother s child- 
hood, let alone my grandmother'^. 

I live with my mother in Manhattan. We are a one-parent, Oi^e- 
child family. But amongst our friends are many surrogate aunts 
and uncles, cousins, brothers, and sisters. But, I have noticed that 
with this new idea of family; that is families you choose or adopt 
because your blood relations are scattered all over the place, there 
are no surrogate grandparents* Apart from visits once a year or 
less to my grfi^ndmother in Canada, and my grandfather in Austra- 
lia, I have little contact with people who are of their generation; 
people in thoir sixties, seventies, and eighties. Yet I aM. sure in 
Manhattan and in my own neighborhood, there must be many old 
people with whom I could be friends. 

In the past, older people passed on history— personal, oral de- 
scriptions of the recent past. Now we learn history from books or 
TV and we miss out on the opportunity to hear about times and 
events which have shaped our destiny from people who lived it and 
actually created that history. , . i . . , j 

Without this personal connection, young people tend to view old 
people according to stereotyped images; they are doddery, a nui- 
cance, a liability. And the stereotyped image old people have of 
today's youth is similarly negative.. We are presumed to be rude, 
toueh, and disrespectful— also a nuisance and a liability. Young 
and old people are treated as dependents. We really have a lot in 
common and should be able to relate to one another very well. 

If school history courses included opportunities to discuss, say 
life 50 years ago with people who were young then, both our les- 
sons and our understanding of those vyho participated in our own 
history would be much more vivid and interesting. . ^ ^ , 
Films, TV, advertising, all contribute to forming stereotyped 
images of young and old people. Popular mass media reinforces 
negative images, some but not all of which may be real. Not all 
teenagers are rude and ruthless; not all old peopio are doddering, 
frail, and powerless. And even the idea that chronological age 
should determine how a person behaves seems to me to be wrong, 
too. Some young people behave and even look, old and jaded, bome 
old people's behavior and appearance is youthful and lively. How 
you're expected to be, when you're 17 or 70, isn t necessarily how 
you feel you want to be. v . xi i o 

Why should someone retire simply because of a birthday? Oppor- 
tunities should not be denied to anyone on such arbitrary L'''>unds 
as age. And this applies to young people, too. Employment for both 
^Toups is a serious problem. We are forced to be a burden on soci- 
ety because we're too young or too old to function properly. Per- 
haps if the two groups joined forces and worked together, we could 
solve some of our mutual problems. Retired people, who have much 
to offer, could pass on their skills and knowledge to young people, 
who without them, cannot find work easily. They could be compan- 
ions to one another, rather than lonely, isolated groups who treat 
each other with fear and contempt. ,j r • j 

In 60 years' time, I hope I will have some 13-year-old friends to 
whom I can say: Way back in another century when I was your 
age, I went to Washington and discussed why young and old people 
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did not know or understand one another very well. And I hope my 
13~year-old friends will say; How odd. How very old fashioned. And 
then I will explain to them, that what we mscussed here today 
paved the way for a better understanding. 

Before I finish, I would just like to praise the mobile assistance 
rtnd nutrition program in Portland, Oreg., where children assist 
handicapped and elderly persons in doing their shopping. I think 
that more things like this will make a much more ei^joyable future 
for the young and old people in this country. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. That was a beautiful 
statement, a very excellent one and when you get up into older 
years, I think you will have some understanding of the opinions 
and thoughts and sensations of younger people. It is rather inter- 
esting here now that we have heard two young men, one of them 
16, Mr. McKeon, and Mr. Jorgensen, 13; and yet here they are al- 
ready national-international figures, at such an early age. What an 
interesting, wonderful challenging life you both have ^ead of you. 
Because of your prominence, because people look up to you for 
your attainments and your successes, you will be able to have a lot 
of influence upon other people und you will be looked at, veiy scni- 
tinizingly, by a lot of people. Tney will ask 'How does he behave?" 
Because a lot of young people will want to behave like you. You are 
famous, you are well known, you are a great figure and so be care- 
ful of your example. What a joy it is to have both of you here 
today. Everybody that sees each one of you would like to have you 
as a son or grandson, I am sure. 

We will nave some questions in a minute, so, thank you very 
much, Ben. 

Mr. Jorgensen. You are welcome. 

The Chairman. Next is Dr. Lee Salk. 

Dr. Salk is a child psychologist and professor of psychology and 
j)sychiatry and professor of pediatrics at the New York Hospital 
Cornell Medical Center. He is author of several books on children 
imd families, including "What Every Child Would Like His Parents 
to Know** and "Dear Dr. Salk: Answers to Your Questions About 
Your Family.*' He also writes a monthly column for McCall's mag- 
azine entitled "You and Your Family.** 

This is an outstanding authority on the family. 

We are pleased to have you here. Will you proceed. 

STATEMENT OF LEE SALK 

Dr. Salk. Thuik you very much, Mr. Chairman. Let me con- 
gratulate you as well on your birthday and tell you that you have 
been an inspiring human being to me and I hope that you carry 
that inspiration to many, many other people for a long time to 
come. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. 

Dr. Salk. Our greatest human resource is our older population; 
while our children and youth constitute our greatest asset for the 
survival of our civilization. The wisdom, experience and sensitivity 
of our older population about the problems of this life have been 
overshadowed by modem technology and have served to weaken 
the importance of human relationships. 
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Nothing can ever replace human experience and certainly no one 
but members of our older population can provide our youth with its 
benefits. 

If we lose touch with our past, our heritage, our roots, we will 
deprive our children of the opportunity to maintain contact with 
their humanness. 

A man I have known and respected, the late Dr. Rene Dubos, re- 
spected scientist and professor of microbiology at the Rockefeller 
University, in his book "So Human An Animal'' written when he 
was approaching his 70th year, states: "The humanness of life de- 
pends above all on the quality of man's relationships to the rest of 
creation— to the winds and the stars, to the flowers and the beasts, 
to smiling and weeping humanity." 

We must remain in touch with our humanness, and that requires 
respect for relationships between our young and older population. 
Clearly, by separating our young and older population, we weaken 
the opportunity of each gaining from the other. 

The belief that children and the elderly have little to offer each 
oth( r, or that they are separated by vastly different interests is to- 
tally erroneous. There is nothing more poignant than an exchange 
between a child and a grandparent or older person. The curiosity of 
a child concerning how things were a long time ago dovetails with 
the wisdom of an older person eager to transmit experiences, in- 
sights and verbal pictures of what it was like "before you were 
born." It provides a stage upon which each is important to the 
other; where each gains a sense of self-esteem. To the child— being 
brought back in time to experience a sense of history; to the older 
person— having the attention, respect, and recognition of someone 
who can carry ideas forward to future generations. 

We all need to feel important to others and to be significant m 
the life of someone else. Children and* the elderly have something 
special to offer each other to meet these needs. There's a special 
language and a special understanding that takes place when curi- 
osity of the young and the wisdom of the elderly are in tandem. 

My daughter, Pia, now 14 years of age, who when she was 11 
chose my Aunt Muriel Drukker, who was 82 years of age and lived 
with us at the time, as the subject of an autobiography for her 
social studies class. Armed with a tape recorder and a series of 
challenging questions, she isolated herself with Aunt Muriel at a 
time when there would be no distractions. 

Among her questions were the following: "When did you first re- 
alize when you were in love with your husband?" 

"How do you feel about the world today?" 

"Tell me about school? Did you like it? Why not?" 

"If you could go back in your life, how would you change it? 

This interview was an excellent opportunity for each to learn 
about the other and to raise issues that gave insights into life today 
and life in years past. A verbatim transcription of the interview, 
together with old photographs provided by Aunt Muriel, led to the 
creation of a document of which Pia Salk is proud and a document 
that Aunt Muriel enjoys showing to her friends which records her 
life, her joys and her woes. 
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I have encouraged our educational institutions to have children 
do biographical studies of this sort and to turn to our older citizens 
to have them talk of their lives and share of their wisdom* 

In the August issue of the monthly subscription newsletter enti- 
tled ''A Letter from Dr. Lee Salk''— a newsletter I publish to pro- 
vide information to parents and professionals to make parenting 
more meaningful to children — I reported on an exchange program 
between youth and the elderly. 

Let me read that report from the Salk letter: 

Three yean ago, the tetchen at Jones Junior High School contacted a local re- 
tirement communiW and proposed a program allowing their 8th graders to interact 
with the residents for two class periods a day for 5 weeks. Called the ''Johes-Village 
Partnership" and developed, coordinated and directed by Ellen Erlanger of the 
Upper Arlington School District, the program has been an mimense success. 

One participating student stated, "Fve invited my partner to 
meet my family next month. Ym glad that I will see her again be- 
cause she is a terrific person. She is like a grandmother to me." 

In a typical week, the students partake in seminars covering the 
aging process, spend time with their assigned partner, engage in 
group activities and work on an "oral history, a notebook com- 

Siled from taped interviews with the elderly residents. Another stu- 
ent commented, "Having these people tell me what it was Kke to 
live through wars and the Depression has helped me more than 
any text ever could." 

Retirement community residents said they eiyoyed learning 
about their local junior high and the activities of young people in 
their community. 

Children often fail to interact in a meaningful way with older 
people, because families are too busy to get together with grandpar- 
ents regularly or because distances keep them separated. However, 
children find a great d^ to appreciate in older people, many of 
whom have a fondness and patience for youth. 

Ellen Erlanger, as well as other teachers and community mem- 
bers, believes strongly in the program and feels that it is easily 
transportable to other areas. 

As a leader and legislator, I urge you to encourage programs that 
bring our children and the elderly together in ways that enhance 
greater self-respect and respect for the youth. 

Everyone needs to feel significant in the light of ?^ least one 
person in the course of early development. In my years of practice 
as a psychologist, I cannot tell you now often I nave seen a young 
person survive overwhelming stresses simply because there was a 
grandparent who cared, understood, and showed loved and accept- 
ance. 

Mr. Chairman, I join you in your effort to enable our young to 
benefit from contact and communication with the wisest, most ex- 
perienced, most sensitive members of our society — our older people. 

I would like to end my remarks by telling you something about a 
little boy who lives in Columbia, S.C., named Edward Bender, and 
his loving grandmother, Mrs* Ann Houseal. When he was about 3 
years old someone asked him, "Edward, what do you do when you 
are frightened?" He said, "I close my eyes and think of my 
Grandma." 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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The Chairman. That is beautiful, Doctor. Thank you very, very 

much. , 

I hope other schools will profit by the excellent examples to 
which you referred. Teachers could give students an assignment in 
some class; go out and interview some older person and come back 
and report your interview with that older person. 

Maybe a tape-recorded interview or some other interview would 
give the child a great deal of additional knowledge and it would 
certainly be an inspiration to the older person. You have opened up 
many doors of opportunity for exploring this field and for develop- 
ing it. 
Thank you very much. 

Dr. Salk. Thank you. ah. ^ 

The Chairman. Now let's see; we have next Ms. Laura Albrant 
and Ms. Doris Freese, participants in channel 1, an intergenera- 
tional program in Rochester, Minn., in which young and old work 
side by side to maintain a food cooperative for senior citizens on a 
fixed income. Channel 1 originated as a drug abuse prevention pro- 
gram to involve young people in positive activities as an alterna- 
tive to drug use. ^ 

May I just add, they tell me that about half of the arrests for 
serious crime are of people under 18 years^ of age: young people. 
About 9 out of 10 of them are school dropouts. I was just thmkmg, 
I dare say, that if you look at the lives of those school dropouts, 
you wouldn't find many grandparents or perhaps two-family par- 
ents of those school dropouts. Somehow we should interest the el- 
derly in trying to save these young people from a life of crime. Un- 
fortunately, many elderly people are frightened of the young be- 
cause they too often snatch their purses or assault them or rob 
them, beat them up, sometimes kill them. 

But if we could have some sort of an understanding relationship 
between them so that older people would try to help thein while 
they are still not incorrigible, not hopelessly over the dam of crime 
and years of criminality, much good could result. 

So this is a very interesting project about which you are going to 
tell us. We welcome your statements, Ms. Albrant and Ms. Freese. 

STATEMENT OF LAURA ALBRANT 

Ms. Albrant. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I also would like to 
wish you a venr happy birthday and thank you for letting me 
speak in front of you today. „ v . . i i 

My name is Laura Albrant. I am here to talk about channel 1. 

Channel 1 held no more significance to me than being the name 
of a new television station in Rochester, Minn. This was my first 
impression when I was asked by a friend to attend a channel 1 
meeting. Much to my surprise, I soon learned that channel 1 was 
actually the name of a senior citizens' food co-op designed to help 
the elderly who are on fixed incomes to have nutritional food and 
to offer young people in Rochester something positive to work at 
instead of turning their free time to drugs. 

Channel 1 started 3 years ago with the goal of getting young 
people involved in the community. People came t(«ether and came 
up with ideas that would be helpful and that kids would like to do. 
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The one idea that the kids liked the most and selected was the plan 
for a co-op for senior citizens. Channel 1 originally was funded by a 
grant from the National Institute on Drug Abuse Prevention in 
partnership with the Prudential Co. from the private sector. Now 
we are self-supporting in the Rochester community. There are over 
50 other channel 1 programs in different parts of the country. 

I was interested in helping out at the coop and quickly became 
involved with the program. This included trying to figure out ways 
to supply the coop with food. Instead of asking the community for 
all money donations, we asked for food. The donations came from 
church collections, local industries and stores and the fun food rais- 
ing projects that we came up with. Roller skating, car washes, 
movies, starting our own garden, collecting aluminum cans are just 
some of the ways we did it. One night we had a special meeting to 
teach people how to fill out their tax forms. We had a specialist 
come to eMlain procedures while we performed skits to add visual 
understanding and some humor. The cost for the evening was in 
cans of food for the co-op. Unfortunately, there was an ice storm 
that night, but everyone had fun anyway. 

As the need for food increased, so did my involvement in channel 
1. 1 first became a member of the youth board and then the execu- 
tive board. There are three teenagers on the board with adults and 
we have full membership and voting rights. This has been a re- 
markable experience for me. I have had the opportunity to be in- 
volved in importan'. decisions about the future of channel 1. 

The program has been one of the most influential factors in my 
life. It has opened my eyes and my heart to the senior citizens we 
help. I have a much better understanding and respect for these 
people now than I did before. They have so much love and experi- 
ence to offer others. 

The older people we work with and for have become very good 
friends. And 1 just never had the chance before to really meet older 
people. When you're my age, you don't get the opportunity to sit 
down and talk with people who have livedf a lot longer than you. At 
the co-op, the atmosphere is very comfortable. It's easy to strike up 
conversations. I work with an elderly man who is now a very good 
friend of mine. We help others to pick vegetables and weigh them 
and select other food. I think one problem is that people usually 
don't have the patience to get to know one another and to appreci- 
ate what the other has to offer. 

I look at myself very differently now. This experience has added 
so much more to me; to my understanding. It has opened my eyes 
and changed my life. I think a lot of elderly people are lonely. 
Some don t get out of their homes very much, and when we deliver 
groceries to them, many want us to just sit and talk and share 
s^iiie time with them. It is something different for them to look for- 
ward to, and it means a ^eat deal to us as well. 

I couldn't describe the importance that channel 1 has been in my 
life without including Marge Allen and Flo Barker. These two 
beautiful people are the heart of channel 1. Their flow of love and 
energy has been a strong influence on me. I am very proud to be 
involved in such a positive and rewarding program. I will never 
forget the learning experiences, friendships with old and young 
people and joy that channel 1 has brought to my life. 
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Thank you. , .„„ . i- x x i 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. What a fine statement. 
Do you have any reluctance about telling your age? 
Ms* Albrant. I am 18. I will be a freshman this year at River 
Falls. 

The Chairman. Eighteen? 

Ms. Albrant. Yes, sir. , . ^ . . <- 

The Chairman. And you are doing a great job in running a line 

enterprise. How commendable that is of you to be doing that. It is 

a beautiful thing that you are doing. 
Ms. Albrant. Thank you. 

The Chairman. Now Ms. Freese, would you like to make a state- 
ment? 

STATEMENT OF DORIS FREESE 
Ms. Freese. I would also like to offer my congratulations, and 

happy birthday. , , „ l x xt. t. 

My name is Doris Freese and I would like to talk about the chan- 
nel 1 program in Rochester, Minn. I became acquainted with chan- 
nel 1 through a friend. I had a lot of time on my hands so I volun- 
teered to work in exchange for food and I really enjoy it. I work 
SVz hours every other week and am on call for emergencies. My job 
consists of supervising the food pantry when the senior citizens 
come in to do their shopping, taking home delivery orders by tele- 
phone and shelving incoming food. The senior citizen I work with is 
a very kind lady and I have good feelings about working with her. 
She was very helpful in getting the word out to p^ple about our 
fresh vegetable market that we have each Saturday in Central 
Pdrk 

Channel 1 has been a great help to me supplementing my weekly 
food supply. I have also met a great bunch of people with whom 1 
can exchange ideas on how to make things and do things. We share 
recipes and often even the finished product. , , x 

Another highlight of the co^p is a gentleman who volunteers 
daily to do errands and helps the young people do home deliveries. 
He generally does whatever is needed. He always brings a smile 
and a helping hand. Although he works nights at the Mayo Clinic, 
he still comes every morning at 9 a.m. to help. , 

I guess that's the beauty of channel 1. It helps seniors but it also 
brings people together-the old and the young. I think that s im- 
portant because youngsters don't have older people to be with usu- 
ally and this kind of gives them grandparents who care. And you 
know that the older folks eiyoy the young people. They make us 

^^iS'Sple need affection. No one can get too much of it. And 
most young people can be very affectionate and caring. It makes a 
big difference in our lives. i , u^i *u« 

It is also very rewarding to watch the young people who help the 
elderly, and see how much they get out of it and how good it makes 
them feel to serve someone else. x j t 

Channel 1 is filling a very definite need in our community and 1 
ampleased to have the opportunity to be part of it. 

Thank you very much for having me. 
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The Chairman. Thank you very much. That is a beautiful state- 
ment that you have iust made and I know you are doing wonderful 
work in working with channel 1. 

Did one of you say earlier how many other Channel I's or insti- 
tutions like that there are' in the country? 

Ms. Albrant. There are 50. 

The Chairman. I thought you said that. That is great. I hone you 
can get them all over the country. It is a wonderful institution. 

You speak about the loneliness of the elderly. If I may say so, I 
have a sister right now who is in the hospital and her mf»in prob- 
lem is loneliness. She is 71 years old and she has taught school for 
38 years. Somehow or another after she quit teaching she just lost 
contact and began to get more and more lonely. She began to get 
more and more ill and probably her worst trouble right now is de- 
pression that relates to the loneliness that she experiences. 

So I think one of the greatest omissions of which we are guilty, 
all over the country, at the National, State, and local level is not 
providing more facilities for the elderly, particularly, to get out and 
mix with other people. That is the reason it is so tragic, I think, 
that we have been reducing the funds for the transportation that is 
essential to the elderly's getting out and mixing this way. They 
want to go to the doccor, they want to go to the drugstore, the gro- 
cery store, they want to visit a friend or relative and most of them 
don't have the money to hire a taxi. They don't have friends to 
come and pick them up, and the public transportation is not availa- 
ble to them, at some very much reduced rate. So they don't go, and 
they stay at home and stagnate and become more and more re- 
cluses and their health begins to be impaired as a result of it. 
Their mental state is very much disturbed and disorderly, and life 
becomes a very unhappy experience for them. 

We have got to develop some way by which we can urge and en- 
courage communities to set up communitywide and areawide 
means by which people can be permitted to circulate. They do gain 
a certain amount of friendship association when they go to the 
meals program, but a lot of them, of course, don't go unless they 
have some special assistance. They don't have the transportation 
by which to go to these places, even. 

So, you touched on a very vital and very critical area. 

Before we proceed to question our witnesses, I would like to ac- 
knowledge an outstanding intergenerational program that we have 
right here in Washington and this is the Rosemont Day Care 
Center. The Rosemont Day Care Center is a fine example of how 
old and young people influence one another's lives. 

More than 100 children spend their days at the center and sever- 
al Foster Grandparents work at the program to help the children 
learn how to develop the most healthy and positive way. Also, a 
great number of natural grandparents work at the center, and fam- 
ilies are welcome to receive counseling and support as well. 

I am certain the Rosemont Center is an excellent model for other 
programs to follow. 

We will continue our questions. Mr. Marks. 

Mr. Marks, lliank you. I have but one question, if I may, Mr. 
Chairman; that is for Mr. Keeshan, if I might ask. 
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I noted that in your statement, Mr. Keeshan, and I think I quote 
you correctly; you suggest that the policies of the present adminis- 
tration have relieved broadcasters of the obligation to be concerned 
with the youth of the Nation— I wonder if you would take a second 
with us and amplifjr that a little bit more. I think that is a rather 
interesting observation. 

Mr. Keeshan. Well, Mr. Marks, the Federal Communications 
Commission is responsible for regulating the broadcast industry, 
and back in 1976 the Commission very specifically made it clear to 
broadcasters that they had a responsibility to the young people of 
the community in which their station was located, they had a re- 
sponsibility to program value-oriented programing and to meet the 
needs of young people, and that the station would be judged at li- 
cense renewal time on the basis, among other things, of their work 
with young people in their community and the kind of programing 
they presented to young people. 

In the spirit of deregulating or for whatever other reason, the 
present Federal Communications Commission has not only not fol- 
lowed those policies, but has been very specific in stating broad- 
casters that they do not have a responsibility to program for young 

^^^e Chairman of the Federal Communications Commission, Mr. 
Mark Fowler, has made that statement explicitly on several occa- 
sions to broadcasters in convention and other forums. He has also 
said that he feels that it is the natural role of the public broadcast- 
ing system to program for young people, even though the adminis- 
tration seems to tell us that in these days of financial cutbacks it is 
the responsibility of the private sector to fill the vacuum. 

Chairman Fowler seems to think that it is the role of public 
broadcasting which is also suffering severe cutbacks, as is every 
other agency funded by Government, so we have a clear-cut prob- 
lem here. We are relieving private commercial broadcasters of 
their responsibility, telling them they will not be judged on the 
kind of programing they do for young people when their licen^ 
comes up for renewal, and at the same time asking public broad- 
casters to do more programing, in the development of programing 
for young people, at a time when their funds are being severely cut 
back. That was the reference I was making. , . , t t. 

Mr. Marks. I appreciate that comment, much of which I happen 
to agree with very strongly. I happen to believe that public broad- 
casting may be the salvation of all of us, Mr. Keeshan, and I have 
as a member of the Subcommittee on Communications, I might 
add, at least been one of those in the forefront of trying to keep 
enough dollars in the pot for them to be able to continue to exist. 

I think it is a very serious situation, a very, very serious situa- 
tion that funds for public broadcasting have been cut back so dra- 
matically and drastically, I assume you would agree with that? 

Mr. Keeshan. I would agree with that wholeheartedly. I do not 
believe it is exclusively the role of public broadcasting to serve 
young people. I believe that it is the role of broadcasters in the 
commercial sector and the private sector to serve young people. We 
do not want to tell them what to broadcast. 

That clearly is not in the interest of young people. But we do 
want to tell them that they have a responsibility to meet the need'- 
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of young people. Television, as I said in my statement, is perhaps 
the most pervasive influence other than the home on young people 
today, and if we are not giving value-oriented programing to young 
people, we are doing something insane. We are destroying a gen- 
eration of young people by giving them values all that of us would 
question. 

So I think it is the responsibility of the private sector, and I have 
always worked in the private sector, I am a product of 35 years in 
the private sector, a defender of broadcasters in this sector, but I 
tfiink it is absolutely urgent if we are to develop young people 
through this very pervasive, influential medium of television, that 
we do place upon the private sector the responsibility to program 
appropriately for young people. 

Mr. Marks. Again, may I say I appreciate what you are saying. 
You have said it better than I have said it in the last 6 years. I 
have tried on many occasions to state what you have now said. I 
don't think I have ever said it quite as succinctly or as dramatical- 
ly or as honestly as you put it. 

There is the hope of some of us remaining in the Congress of the 
United States that we can persuade the private sector, particularly 
in the area of television, to do better than they have, to take on 
that responsibility to a greater degree than they have. 

I appreciate again what you have said. I thank you. 

Mr. Keeshan. Mr. Marlw, I appreciate your efforts and offer my 
services to you and Congressman Wirth and to other members of 
the Telecommunications Subcommittee at any time you want to 
make use ot me to put forward these ideas and concepts. I am 
always at your disposal. 

Mr. Marks. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

Mr. Roybal. 

Mr. Roybal. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to compliment each one of the witnesses for some 
very excellent statements. The committee has learned a great deal 
and appreciates more and more the role that you have played, 
some of you in the movies, and other professions, in bringing about 
a better understanding between the aged and the young. 

Dr. Salk, I think we clearly understand the explanations that 
have been given as to the reasons why the young perceive the el- 
derly as very sad and passive characters, and so forth. But as a psy- 
<.hologist, I am going to ask you a question about something that 
happened a few hours ago. 

I was traveling with a fellow congressman and we were discuss- 
ing a particular congressional race, and in that discussion he said 
to me, "Well, he is going to lose anyway; he is already past 65 
years of age." He did not discuss the qualifications of the individu- 
al. Nothing was said about that. 

Now this is a matter of attitude. Is this something that originat- 
ed in his childhood? 

Dr. Salk. I would say that how a person is at any given time, 
what their beliefs are at any given time is a function of everything 
that has happened in their past. Clearly the experiences that take 
place very early in life during critical stages in development have a 
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greater impact on later behavior, even experiences immediately 
afterbirth. . , . , 

We know that there are certain critical stages for the develop- 
ment of certain responses, and if certain things don't take place 
then there could be some negative effects as well. I am simply 
being academic by pointing those things out. 

This man reflects the attitude of our society. He is a product of 
our society. He has the belief that age is synonymous with senility 
and that is absurd. It is absurd to believe that a person who has 
experienced so much in life should have lost by virtue of those ex- 
periences. . J . 

But I would say that how older people were characterized in his 
early life or in his experiences with older people could easily have 
contributed to that. 

Those of us who have been taught by our own parents to respect 
older people— this certainly was the case in my home where the 
children were always the ones that came first. I must say my 
brothers and I share the feeling that children are indeed the hope 
of our civilization. 

I must say that if we not only teach respect but enhance commu- 
nications between older peoplt, and children, this would go a long 
way toward eliminating the kinds of attitudes that you have just 
expressed that you heard 3 hours ago from a fellow Congressman. 

Mr. RoYBAL. Dr. Salk, in this particular instance the individual 
did not realize that he was talking to someone who had already 
passed the 65th birthday. 

Dr. Salk. I hope you pointed this out to him. 

Mr. RoYDAL. No; unfortunately we went on with the conversation 
and did not become involved in any indepth discussion on the sub- 
ject. Perhaps I should have. But doesn't a college education mean 
anything as far as attitude is concerned with regard to the elderly? 

Dr. Salk. Not necessarily. There are certain things that people 
do not get through a formal education but they get through life ex- 
periences, through the experiences they have lived. There are so 
many marvelous people in this world who have not had an oppor- 
tunity for much formal education who are brilliant, and I would 
consider my mother among those people— a woman who struggled, 
experienced tremendous deprivation in emigrating to this country 
at the turn of the century who vfas a woman whose wisdom was 
based on life experiences. 

I think that i: what we are talking about today. We are talking 
about wisdom that is acquired through living, not necessarily 
through formal education. Some of the people I know who have the 
narrowest vision are people with the longest number of degrees 
added to their names. ^ ....... ^ o 

Mr. RoYBAL. So attitude has to be established at an early age? 

Dr. Salk. Absolutely. _ r . x 

Mr. Roybal. The change of attitude, regardless of age, is most 
difficult to a. tain; is that correct? 

Dr. Salk. That is correct. I would say that the patterns of behav- 
ior that are established early in life are highly resistant to change. 
That is why we can do a great deal toward preventing 

Mr. Roybal. A great deal can be done about changing attitude if 
we change the media, a presentation made by the media would be 
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radio-television or the press of senior citizens. That is then one 
way. 

Can you give me another example of what can be done to change 
attitudes? 

Dr. Salk. I think by presenting people as human beings with 
feelings. One of the programs that I would like to recommend is 
that we bring our young closer to oi^r older population. I would like 
to see entertainers— I think the. channel 1 program is one example 
of this; where potentially destructive young people who are trying 
to gain recognition in the eyes of other people can do it through 
socially useful activities and I think that can come about if we can 
encourage our young people as part of the educational process or 
through community activities to participate in the lives of older 
people. 

This past year I have had a television program on Hearst ABC 
called '^Daytime.'' It is called *'Dr. Salk Talking to Teens," and in 
one of the programs I spoke to three teenagers who earned money 
in the community by visiting with older people in their homes after 
school and clean their homes, do their shopping for them and care 
for them. 

In talking with them about the experience, they talked of how it 
changed their attitude, their feelings toward older people, it 
changed their own attitude about growing old themselves, and it 
certainly gave them a feeling of recognition within the community. 
It gave them the kind of self esteem I think all of our teenagers 
can get in positive ways rather than having to resort to negative 
ways to gain the recognition of our society. 

Programs like that are invaluable and it is a human resource 
that is untapped. 

Mr. RoYBAL. Mr. Chairman, I have one question I must ask be- 
cause it is most important that this matter be clarified, at least in 
my mind, and I am going to ask this question of Miss Albrant. 

You state in your testimony that channel 1 originally was funded 
by a grant from the National Institute of Drug Abuse Prevention. 

By reading that name one would assume that the National Insti- 
tute of Drug Abuse Prevention would only be interested in drug 
abuse. Here they made possible a grant for this program. Can you 
tell me how you were successful in convincing the National Insti- 
tute of Drug Abuse Prevention to make such a grant? 

Ms. Albrant. Well, you see, manv people when they hear you 
say the National Institute of Drug Abuse Prevention automatically 
have kind of negative feelings toward channel 1. We were worried 
about the youth in Rochester going— we have seen a lot of trends 
going toward drugs and such and we picked thl^ program not only 
to help out youngsters who are in the community going toward bad 
ways, out to get them involved with the senior citizens, and we just 
told them this and it has worked very successfully. 

For example, we have a garden where we grow fresh produce for 
the senior citizen food co-op and many of the workers in this 
garden have been from homes where these kids go that have been 
involved in drugs for treatment and they come down and it is great 
because nobody thinks of them as being, you know, he was into 
drugs and everything. They are just another person there and they 
interact with everybody else. 
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Mr. RoYBAL. I sit on another committee that funds the National 
Drug Abuse Prevention and I am pleased to learn that they go 
beyond the original scope and are doing this kind of work with 
channel 1. 

Thank you very much. 

Ms. Albrant. Thank you. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

Mr. Roybal, Mr. Lungren. 

Mr. Lungren. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Before I ask a question I would like to suggest that perhaps the 
comment that was made that they have stereotyping in the media, 
or excuse me, on television, in the way aged are portrayed and so 
forth, perhaps goes beyond that. 

I recall when I was one of the original Members of Cx)ngress, 
campaigning with President Reagan before he was President. Vir- 
tually everywhere we went, the media waited to see if Ronald 
Reagan had difficulty hearing, and as you know he has difficulty 
hearing in one ear as a result of an accident years ago on a movie 
set. 

That was never brought out. Rather, it was suggested this vyas 
evidence he was getting old. In some cases it almost sounded like 
reporters were whispering the question to him to see if he could 
hear. Again, stereotype. ^ . v j , * 

Was he able to go through the entire campaign schedule that 
day? Was he too tired? After a while you got the idea that perhaps 
they were looking for something; at least that is the subtle sugges- 
tion I got. So I guess there is blame to go all around. It is just not 
those who are putting the sitcoms on or the dramatic portrayals, 
but I think the news media has some reason to be concerned about 

that. . V V. ^ u 

We have the oldest person as President in the history ot jne 
United States. If you said 4 years ago that his election would be a 
possibility, I would say that perhaps the opinion makers we find in 
the media would suggest that it would not be possible. 

Now, you talk about bringing generations together. One the 
best experiences I had in the campaign was having one of m sup- 
porters, who happens to live in Leisure World in my distr'c^, who 
IS an original member of the Ziegfic-ld Follies, working on my 
phone bank next to a 16-year-old high school student and compar- 
ing notes about what dating was like then and now. I don t know 
how you can make a better intergenerational mix than that, but I 
could see that they both eryoyed it and perhaps without that oppor- 
tunity to draw them together they would not have done so. 

Mr. Keeshan, I refer to you as Captain Kangaroo. I was 9 when 
you came on board and I used to watch you and Mr. Green Jeans. 
Frankly, one of my images was destroved when I saw a picture in a 
magazine when I realized you weren t a grandfather and were ^8 
years of age and had black hair instead of white hair. 

I recovered from that shock, at least I think I have. 

Mr. Keeshan. I have changed this for you. 

Mr. Lungren. I understand that. I appreciate it. You are one of 
the things that makes me believe that what we see on TV isn t all 
just glitter and gold and good value actually does come out. 
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One of the things I would like to address to you is a question on 
the position of Mr. Fowler in deregulating, generally spefking. 

Some have said, including Senator Packwood of the U.S. &nate, 
in supDort of a bill that has passed the Senate for further deregula- 
tion, tnat we ought to extend the first amendment rights to the 
electronic media. Others have said that times have changed and 
that perhaps deregulation was not something we ought to do when 
we had the advent of television, back in the late Thirties or early 
Forties. Then perhaps there was a need to regulate because you 
had so few stations. 

Now when we see cable television coming on and all sorts of 
other technologies that will expand the capability of stations, and I 
dare say you will probably have several stations or channels just 
dedicated to children, in those areas that have multiple stations, do 
you think we ought to rethink the possibility of extending first 
amendment rights to the electronic media as opposed to the Gov- 
ernment in one scheme or other, determining that there are areas 
that programing ought to be directed at. 

Mr. Keeshan. Well, Mr. Lungren, it is a question that cannot be 
answered sinjply because it is obviously a very complex question. 
There are differences among the media. Certamly vast differences 
between the broadcast media, radio and television and the print 
media, newspapers, and magazines, which make the constitutional 
question something quite different— the use of public resources and 
so forth, the airwaves 

A lot of Senator Packwood's comments are addressed really to 
the political aspect— the fairness doctrine; and there are many 
areas with regard to the fairness doctrine which I find myself in 
agreement with Senator Packwood. 

What we are talking about is something quite different. We are 
talking about responsibility. 

You cited the potential for cable television, where we have on 
most cable systems the potential for 36 or 48 or many more chan- 
nels and, therefore, we aon't have to broadcast, we can narrow-cast 
and meet the needs of smaller groups of people. We are not always 
oing after the greatest number of people, the largest broadcast au- 
ience, which we have to do in commercial television to meet the 
commercial needs of advertising. 

And children who are a minority audience will never be served 
in that kind of a format. 

Now, cable television does have the potential for serving the spe- 
cial needs of young people, the elderly, the handicapped, and many 
other communities of need. However, the very people who need 
television the most are the people who may well a decade from now 
be deprived of this broad spectrum of television because cable tele- 
vision is likely to develop into what I call pay television, essential- 
ly; you pay for a cable service and very often you pay for a service 
once you have the cable service, the movies and so forth, are addi- 
tionally charged for. 

So I would say a decade from new we may have in this Nation 
two systems of television; pay TV and poor TV. On the air televi- 
sion as we knjw it today will be available to the poor; they will not 
be able to afford cable television and the pay services that come 
with it, and those very people are the people I speak of, the aged, 
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very often the young, those on aid to dependent children programs 
and so I would be a little reluctant to say that cable television is 
going to serve the needs of minority groups in the future. 

I think that there will be an opportunity for many of these serv- 
ices to he there if you can pay for them. But we may come down to 
a day when wc have tremendous television in which advertisers 
will not be interebL^d because the audience for those services, for 
those programs on t^ie air will be the people who are not desirable 
from an advertising point of view or a desirable market; the elder- 
ly, the poor, and underprivileged. 

So I am not as enthusiastic about the potential for cable televi- 
sion and I think if we as a nation are concerned about the way we 
develop our young people and serve others that we have to be con- 
cerned about what we do in the present system on the air broad- 
cast media. 

Mr. LuNGREN. Well, if I could respond to that. 

As a parent of three children, I have great concerns about what 
they see on television. I am constantly telling them no, turn it off, 
don't watch it. 

Mr. Keeshan. You are the exception. 

Mr. LuNGREN. Well, I am not sure. There are a lot of people out 
there trying to do the same thing. A show like .yours, what time 
are you on; 6:30 in the morning? 

Mr. Keeshan. To watcl; "Captain Kangaroo" now constitutes 
child abuse. 

Mr. LuNGREN. I know you don't want to make it, but that is a 
criticism of the stations that you are on. Yet I read in the papers 
that their parent companies have the largest percent profit of any 
particular comi}any in America. They outdistance the oil compa- 
nies so greatly it is not even a contest and vet they say you have 
got to be on at 6 a.m. Why? Because they feel, as I understand it, 
they are going to give us a half hour more news in the morning. 

Mr. Keeshan. Also, it is a more profitable operation to have 
news on rather than "Captain Kangaroo." Advertisers are not in- 
terested in the minority audience of children. They are interested 
in the mass audience of adults. We can serve those people with 
news programing even if it is the third news program on the net- 
work. Here the minority audience is not being served. 

Mr. LuNGREN. When my children asked me for particular toys 
and cereal that they see on television, I am not sure I agree with 
your argument that advertisers aren't interested in young people 
today. 

The Chairman. Mr. Wyden. 

Mr. Wyden. Thank you very much. I know we have a lot of col- 
leagues waiting. I have just one question on a subject that we 
haven't covered up to this point and that is crime. 

All the public opinion surveys that I have seen indicate that for 
senior citizens the top problem in this country is crime, and a lot of 
the senior citizens and this committee has looked at it, literally put 
them in bars inside their house and don't go out at night and one 
of the things they always cite is a lot of them are afraid of teen- 
agers; they say they are concerned about teenagers and being 
taken advantage of on the street, and what is sad about all of this 
is that it is a very, very, very small percentage of youngsters that 
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are involved in the muggings and purse snatching and activity of 
this sort, and yet the senior citizens are very afraid and a lot of 
them are reluctant to go outside at night. 

I think I would like to ask you, Ben, because you gave such an 
excellent statement, what is your feeling, Ben, about why senior 
citizens are afraid of some of the teenagers of this country, and 
what do you think we might do about it? I have got some thoughts 
about it. I would like to hear some of your feelings. 

Mr. JoRGENSEN. In my research for doing the story with Repre- 
sentative Pepper, and another story at an old age home, I discov- 
ered many interesting facts about the things you have been saying. 
It is true that around the country many old people fear going out- 
side because of a threat from teenagers, but it has become now so 
perverse in Florida, whereby articles in the press and a few media 
clippings indicate that the elderly are really in bad shape-^but 
how can I explain it? The elderly have become in a state where 
they are now prejudiced verv much against children coming into 
most of the complexes and the ^outh are being sort of treated as, 
or sort of discriminated against in a sense that they are very mean, 
very cruel to old people, but it is because now that the elderly in 
Florida are the least abused age group. 

Mr. Wyden. Let me ask it this way: Do you thin^: it would be 
helpful if we f^ot young people to go to senior citizens centers and 
places where che senior citizens gather, like their lunch program, 
and maybe we could then show that most young people are not in- 
terested in pickii^ their pocket or snatching their purse? Do you 
think something like that would help? 

Mr. JoRGENSEN. I would, but what happens is it is mainly peers 
that prevent most kids from going to see older people. I know many 
of my friends, another kid would say I am going to see my ^and- 
mother, he would say, poor you. He epitomizes the child going so 
the person goes to his grandparents after talking to his friends and 
with a very negative image of his grandmother or grandfather and 
nowadays it becomes almost impossible for young people to relate 
to old people because of the way the families are splitting up, and 
families move to new places and distant places; I think it is almost 
virtually impossible for young people to relate to an old person in 
general if they can't have an experience within their own family. 

Mr. LuNGREN. Thank you. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Mr. Daub. 

Mr. Daub. Ben Jorgensen, you ought to be in Congress. 
The Chairman. No doubt he will be. 
Mr. Daub. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I really have enjoyed the interesting observations that each of 
you brought to our panel this morning and I commend the chair- 
man for holding the hearing. 

I want to ask one question, particularly of you, and I can't call 
you Bob Keeshan, I have to call you Captain Kangaroo; my three 
children weaned on y/ar program until it got to be too early in the 
morning to wateh it. I then want to ask Dr. Dodson and Dr. Salk a 
question. I would like each of you to comment. 

First, I am fascinated by your concern for the substance of what 
is shown on commercial television. I think we have a serious prob- 
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lem there. But then I wonder if you are suggesting that the FCC or 
some other Government office like a national program director 
ought to review and approve programs or portrayals of old and 
young. Just how in effect can we judge what is good and bad and 
wouldn't that amount to prior restraint or censorship? I am sure 
that would be the opinion of the media covering this hearing today 
if someone was placed in authority to decide whether the content 
was good or bad. , ^ ^ t-^ u 

Mr. Keeshan. I have spent probably the last 15 years, Mr. Daub, 
crossing this country, talking against Government regulation of 
broadcasting, because I have felt that broadcasters were responsi- 
ble individuals and that they would act in a responsible manner. 

However, this position was at a time when regulation was threat- 
ened, when greater regulation was threatened and once the threat 
of regulation was removed, I have noticed a very substantial 
change in attitude on the part of broadcasters. 

I would be the last person to suggest that we have a national 
policy related to broadasting, that we even judge broadcasters on 
the quality of programing because I don't know what that is, but I 
think if we leave it to the commonsense of broadcasters to meet the 
needs, very special and specific need of their community, they will 
be able to do so and they have proven that they have been able to 

do so in the past. « , „ , , ^ • 

But when you have a chairman of the Federal Communications 
Commission who says, quote: The marketplace will take care of 
children, unquote, then broadcasters get the message. Broadcasters 
know that they do not have the responsibility to meet the needs of 
children in a community. "Captain Kangaroo" is where it ^is today 
because broadcasters were told they don't have to take Captain 
Kangaroo" any more as part of their schedule. - 10 j 

I am now moving to Saturday and Sunday on September 18 and 
we are having great difficulty. We will probably end up with out of 
210 potential stations, we will probably end up with 130 on Satur- 
day morning and about 35 on Sunday morning. That would not 
have happened 10 years ago. That would not have happened 5 

years ago. r 1 • u j 

What I am saying to vou is that it is a matter of asking broad- 
casters to be responsible and telling them that you expect them to 
be responsible, but when you tell them that the marketplace will 
take care of the needs of children, then you are just giving them 
free reign over dollars on the bottom line. We have to stop reading 
the 

Mr. Daub. Of course, what I am looking for is that definitive 
method— and I guess that escapes you as it does most of us. 

Mr Keeshan. It would escape any of us. There is no handbook 
for that. Congressman. It is good commonsense. I think we can do 
it because we have proven in the past we can do it. . , ^ , 

Mr. Daub. Then to be able to require it, whatever it is, might be 
the real tough problem. ^ , . t 1 • 

Mr. Keeshan. Just the very threat of it being there 1 think is 
enough to cause broadcasters to be responsible. 

Mr. Daub. I appreciate your view on that. Thank you. 

Let me ask Dr. Dodson and Dr. Salk to comment on this general 
question: Some would argue that government at various levels has 

•12 
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usurped the role of the family in providing for members of differ- 
ent generations, and that it is too easy to forget our responsibility, 
one to another— for example, medicaid may pay for the elderly 
resident of a nursing home and Government funded daycare cen- 
ters may relieve us of our child responsibilities. 

Do you believe that Government might at least in part have to 
share some of the blame for this growing intergenerational prob- 
lem this weakening of family relationships? 

Dr. DoDSON. Before I answer that question, can I make a contri- 
bution to the television question? 

Mr. Daub. Sure. 

Dr. DopsoN. Everybody seems to lack a method for how to pro- 
tect children from the foolish television wasteland and what to do 
about the incredible number of hours they spent watching televi- 
sion. I have a very simple solution to that. 

The family, mother and father, perhaps the grandparents; if they 
are members of the family, get together and figure out how you 
can have a way to get your children of various ages to watch only 
15 hours of television per v/eek. That would be an incredible thing 
It all the families of America had a way to do that. I have it. 

You introduce pay as you go television. You figure out how many 
hours you want them to watch and then you figure out, let's say, 
that you are going to charge them, everybody in the family, one 
thm dime per half hour of TV they watch. 

The Chairman. Pardon me for interrupting but the second bell 
has rung, it is a record rollcall, and most of us I suspect would 
want to go over. We will take a temporary recess so we can run 
over and vote and we will be right back. I am sorry to interrupt 
you. 

[Recess.] 

The Chairman. The committee will be in order. 

Dr. Dodson, when we recessed, you were answering questions of 
Mr. Daub. If you will conclude your answer, we will thank you. 

Dr. Dodson. I had better start that from the beginning, because I 
was several sentences into it. 

So, the parents tell the children, "Good news, we are going to 
raise your allowance,'' or, if they have no allowance, "We are going 
to give you an allowance," and you raise it, let's say, $1.50. They 
can use 15 dimes, and if my arithmetic is correct, that will buy 
$1.50, and they could then watch 15 half-hours. It is known that 
what everybody puts into the kitty will then be used for some kind 
of total family-interesting thing to do. 

Now, what happens if you do this? No longer will you find the 
kids sitting with glazed eyes all day in front of the TV. They will 
have to be selective. That is one good thing. And second, they will 
have to cut their TV hours down to 15, though you didn't exactly 
tell them that in so many words. This sneaky approach, I think, is 
very effective. 

I wish I had followedup the name of one man who is an engineer 
in one of my classes that I taught this to, because he created a 
simple little mechanical gadget which went on the TV and made it 
onlv work on dimes. It was terrific. He said it was very easy to 
make, but if I had prevailed on him to think of the commercial pos- 
sibilities of it, it might have sold millions. 
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So this is one simple way in which I think we can, without the 
government putting out any more money, without individuals put- 
ting out any more money, regulate TV. 

Mr Daub I made a quick calculation with three children in my 
family, and I think I could put them through college on that pro- 

^Dr. DoDSON. You will get all kinds of free time that is not TV 
time. 

Mr. Daub. I appreciate that. 

Dr. DoDSON. Refresh my memory, what is the other thing you 
asked^ 

Mr Daub. I am concerned about the relationship of Government. 
Some argue that with medicare, medicaid, social security, and ex- 
penses paid for nursing home care on the one hand, vereus, for ex- 
ample, child care credits on the income tax return and daycare tor 
kids paid for by government, that maybe government might argu- 
ably be somewhat responsible or have to accept some of the blame 
for adding to this intergenerational separation that is occurrmg. 

Would you think there is anything to that? 

Mr DoDSON. You see, I have yet to hear a politician mention the 
fact that we need to train parents to be parents and train grand- 
parents to be grandparents. ■ . . „ U f« 

We have taken for granted in this hearing that all you have to 
do with grandparents and young kids is for the grandparents to 
share their lore and experiences. I don't think that is true at all. 
Thev can't share their lore if nobody teaches them. 

I grew up in the old extended family. My grandparents on my 
mother's side lived with me all the time from birth v/hile I was 
growing up, and they could have shared a great deal with me, but 

they didn't know how. . ^ ,.1.1 

The best thing that my grandfather did for me, was to take me 
to the store to go shopping. And I remember that very vividly, we 
would go to the store with my little red wagon, and I would hold 
his big? strong hand and go. But there were so many thmgs he 
didn't do. We just went to the store and back. 

When we bought mackerel, he could have said. This comes from 
Japan," and tell me about the different foods and so on. He didn t 
do anything about that because nobody taught him. He had been a 
letter carrier for 35 years and I am sure he could have had a lot to 
share with me, but nobody taught him how to share. 

So I think we have to have classes in how to share with the other 
generations, or they will never be able to do it It is just like this. 
How many of you people up on the dais there know how to fly an 
airplane? Anybody? No, fine. u ^ 

Let's say I am going to try to change your attitudes about how to 
fly an airplane. But I am not going to do a darned thing to change 
your attitude unless I actually teach you how to fly an airplane. 

Then if I actually teach you, it won't be a question of, now I have 
better throughts about airplanes, because your attitudes will 
change automatically, once you are taught how to use the skill and 

^*OnS%ou "teach grandparents and parents to share with each 
other and have communication with each other, and that has to De 
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done through classes, at least, you are not going to really change 
anybody*8 attitude. 

Mr. Daub. Thank you. 

Dr. Salk? 

Dr. Salk. Your question has to do with the potential paternalism 
of government. 

Mr. Daub. You cited in your testimony some very interesting pri- 
vate-sector volunteer-type programing that seemed to be woiking 
quite well. 

Dr. Salk. Yes. Let me simply say I believe that our society does 
not support the family. We literally give lipservice to the idea that 
we support the family. I think there is a definition of the family by 
different political factions which is very confusing. My definition of 
the family is expressed in functional terms, how people function as 
a familv, not structurally. 

In other words, there are many single-parent families where they 
are functioning as excellent families, where each person is mean- 
ingful in the life of the other person, where each gains a sense of 
self-esteem from the other. 

To me, that is much more important then whether there is a 
mother, father and 1.7 children to make up a national average or 
whatever. I would much prefer to see efforts made to bring families 
together rather than split them. 

Now, I happen not to be a supporter of the term "day care,** be- 
cause I don't believe in taking care of davs, I believe in taking care 
of children, and I think even the term day care** reflects an atti- 
tude in our society that has to do with making it convenient for 
adults. 

I must say, also, that I separate myself from other people who 
write books on child rearing, because I am not interested in 
making it more easier for the parent, but more meaningful for the 
child from a psychological viewpoint. 

I would prefer to see Government take the lead by saying fami- 
lies should travel together. I would be glad to see legislators be 
able to take their families every third trip or however, m an effort 
to say our Government respects the family. 

There are many legislators who have a lot of personal problems 
because they do not have enough time to be with their families and 
I think it is one thing to say we believe in the family, and it is an- 
other thing to have flexible working hours, for example, with jobs 
to provide people with benefits, even though they may be splitting 
a job. 

In other words, that people who have to work, where there are 
two-parent families, where both parents have to work, at least they 
are able to assume responsibilities for the care of the family and 
also the responsibilities for working, so it is hard for me to answer 
the question in a way by saying day care centers interfere with the 
family. 

They may or may not, depending on how we characterize them. 

I also believe, and I am very unhappy about having learned 
there will be a cut in a program I am involved in. I am on a com- 
mission presently concerned with the establishment of minimal 
standards for child care workers so we can literally certify people 
who will take care of children in this country. 
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We license plumbers, we license mechanics, but our greatest 
asset, our children, are frequently turned over to the least compe- 
tent people with the least sensitivity. I hope that gives you my re- 
sponse to the question. 

Mr. Daub. I appreciate your point of view, and I thank all of you 
for being with us today. 

The Chairman. Mr. Albosta? 

Mr. Albosta. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I want to take this op- 
portunity to thank the panel and apologize for not being here for 
the entire hearing. I would like to take the opportunity right now 
to congratulate our chairman, Claude Pepper, on his 82d birthday. 
Congratulations, Claude. 

I will keep my questions very short. Are you familiar with the 
title V program, the senior employment program? Ms. Freese, you 
may be familiar with it. Many of the title V workers in my district 
work with local schools, to tutor students who are having problems 
in their studies. j 

Do you think this is a productive program to bring in older and 
younger people, togeth&r, and is it a proper, a good constructive use 
of public funds? 

We can start with you, Ms. Freese. 

Ms. Freese. Yes, I do think it is very constructive. I think we 
need probably more of that type of thing. There are many too 
many youngsters who haven't the supervision in the home and 
they just don't care because nobody seems to care for them. 

They have no place where they can go or somebody to take an 
interest. 

Mr. Albosta. Would you tend to agree or disagree that older 
people tend to perhaps have more patience, perhaps can listen to 
younger people's problems? Many of these students who do get to 
the organization from older Americans from the title V program 
particularly, and the Green Thumb program in Michigan, particu- 
larly, they seem to have the ability to listen to children's problems 
and understand perhaps, even their problems better than maybe 
the age of the mother or father. 

Would you agree with that? , 

Ms. Freese. Yes, I would. When we get older, we haven t so 
many pressing problems of our own. We need somebody to talk to, 
we need somebody to come to us with their problems to give us an 
incentive to live and carry on. 

Mr. Albosta. Certainly with age we can all talk better from ex- 
perience and can think better from experience. I think that we 
have a proper use of the title V funds. If any of the rest of the 
members of the panel have any comments on that type of program, 
I would appreciate their comments here, and I don t want to ask 
them directly, but if you have comments, I would appreciate it. 

Mr. Chairman, I just want to say that I do think the title V pro- 
gram has been a very successful one, it worked with young people 
in Michigan in my congressional district. I would like to see it con- 
tinued. ^ , o XI. X T 

I think it is a success, and it is one of the few successes that 1 
can think of right offhand in which the Federal Government has 
been involved, and I hope this administration and the Congress 
will have the will and integrity to continue that type of a program. 
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Again, I thank the panel for being here today. 
The Chairman. Thank you, Mr. Albosta. 

Now, I have a special pleasure to welcome to our membership on 
this committee a very lovely and distinguished lady who has just 
been appointed to membership on the committee, . and we are glad 
to have her here todav. 

Mrs. Margaret Heckler. 

Mrs. Heckler. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It is a pleasure to be a 
member of this committee, having worked for so many programs 
that deal with the elderly for so many years on other committees 
and having worked with you particularly on our geriatrics bill for 
veterans which passed a few years ago with your help. 

I think it is propitious that we be at our first committee hearing 
together on the occasion of your birthday, since you are now 82 
years young. You give us great hope for the future. 

It is a pleasure to have heard portions of testimony from the 
panel and the dialog that followed, and of course, to have read the 
testimony. It is something of a cultural shock to see Captain Kan- 
garoo here. As a mother of three children, I am very, very familiar 
with your really fine performances and I find it very difficult to see 
you in another role, despite the fact that you are physically present 
as an individual rather than the legendary figure. 

The subject we have been discussing is very important and so in- 
teresting. As one who was raised by a grandmother, I had great re- 
spect and love for her, and since she was a figure of authority, we 
did not have exactly unique problems of communication, merely 
those that perhaps exist in the situation in which a grandparent 
takes on a parental role. 

I have been thinking, as I listened to all of the panelists, about 
my experiences in the People's Republic of China, which I think 
were very enlightening. It seems that our problem in America is 
not necessarily the lack of a generational understanding between 
different age groups but really the lack of true respect for the older 
members of our society. 

It is not a generational problem necessarily, but a societal prob- 
lem. I remember a Chinese expression, "Cherish the young and 
treasure the old," and in fact, at every gathering in that country 
the oldest member of the family present received that very special 
position of honor, the chair of honor, and was first addressed for 
comment. 

I wonder, are we really dealing with a societal problem, and can 
that be reversed? I would ask any member of the panel to address 
the issue, because I feel very strongly that, until we start to give 
more than lipservice, not only to families— Dr. Salk, I agree with 
you there— but also to our older friends and relatives in a genuine 
sense, with sincerity and with interest, seeing them as human 
beings despite the color of their hair, we are never going to cope or 
really overcome the generational problem that perhaps is one 
factor of the total picture. 

Dr. Salk. I agree completely that it is a societal problem. I think 
it is the reflection of society's attitude, how old people are viewed. 
How can we solve it? I think we can probably solve it hy using the 
methods of big business. There is not a major corporation in this 
country, if they were going to introduce a new product, that would 
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not bring in the best public relations people that money could buy 
to change the image, to make people want something they may not 
even need or to create a sense of value about something. 

And I am convinced that we could change the attitude m our 
country toward our young and toward our older, simply by using 
the mass media, use the techniques of advertising, to use the tech- 
niques of public relations to say: "These are our most valuable 
people. These are important people.'* 

And, unconsciously, people will begin to respond quite differ- 

^'over the years I have been on this Earth, I have seen Marlboro 
change from a lady's cigarette to a macho man's cigarette, and that 
didn't come about spontaneously. That was the result of probably 
millions of dollars of advertising, and I think we could consider 
that as a technique. 

Perhaps Government ought to allocate some money to use the 
mass media to change attitudes in those directions. I think it would 
go a long way toward making programs work that aren t working 
at this point. . , -ui 

Mrs. Heckler. It seems to me the mass media is also responsible 
to a large extent for the youth worship that has produced the lack 
of tolerance and lack of understanding— really the lack of genuine 
support— for the older citizen. 

In this frantic and ridiculous attempt to always remain young, 
which is a losing battle— I think Bob Keeshan told us before that 
there are more people of a certain age who buy products. They are 
the target of the media, to be sold products. ^ 

Television basically is a means of selling products and it is a 
means of delivering an audience to a manufacturer to sell his prod- 
uct. The rest of it is incidental. I would say that is why Lawrence 
Welk went off the air. He had an enormous rating, but with older 
people, who don't buy as many products as younger people. 

Dr DoDSON. I don't think PR and the mass media are going to do 
it Certainly not unassisted. We have a kind of free enterprise 
among the generations now, children, parents, and grandparents, 
and I think if you have people who know how to be good parents, 
and are good parents, the children will like them. 

That is kind of a redundant thing, but it is true. The children 
will like them and after the children grow up, they will want to 
spend time with them. If they are lousy parents, the children will 
not like them. They will keep quiet about it for many years, be- 
cause the parents ordinarily won't let them speak. 

But then they will not like them. They will move to the west 
coast or somewhere to get away from them. I am well acquainted 
with this phenomenon. The same way with grandparents. My chil- 
dren are very fortunate in having good grandparents on their 
mother's side, and my children like to be with their grandparents. 

They don't have grandparents on their fathers side, because 
they were deceased, but if they were lousy grandparents on their 
mother's side, my children wouldn't like to be with them, and they 
wouldn't continue to be with them. And surely, after they were 
grown up they wouldn't. And so I think the final test is when par- 
ents are, in fact, good parents, know how to relate to children and 
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communicate with them or good grandparents. And if they are the 
children will stay with them. 

If they are not, no amount of PR will cause good relationships to 
exist. 

Mr. Keeshan. I think there is something that comes before that, 
and that is what Dr. Salk was addressing. We very clearly have 
real-life generational relationships today. We don't very often have 
an opportunity to Jike or dislike our grandparents. 

Very often, the impressions we are given as very young people, 
and I think Dr. Salk will agree with this, these impressions are 
given at 2 years and 3 years and 4 and 5 years of life, the formative 
stages of life, and they are given principally through the medium 
of television. 

A lot of us sit back and say, "It can't be all that serious," but we 
have huge numbers of juveniles in this Nation watching game 
shows and soap operas with very mature themes, that are more 
mature than we would see in evening television, and as long as we 
continue using television as a babysitter and getting children out of 
the way, out from under our feet, we are going to be giving these 
values to children, because they are watching 25 and 30 and 35 
hours a week. 

And as long as we use it for that purpose, it deprives them of 
reaMife experiences, sandbox experiences, intergenerational experi- 
ences and we will have a problem. The very medium that created 
the problem, I think, is a force that can change it if we use com- 
monsense and we are very foolish, as I said, today, if we do not 
indeed make those efforts. 

Mrs. Heckler. I would like to hear your thoughts on the subject. 

Mr. McKeon. It is difficult to add to the responses given by all 
three gentlemen. I would like to add that I do believe the views on 
the elderly people spout from the home. You know, the kids have 
grown up in the families and they get these views from older 
people from what they are taught, not only their own brothers, sis- 
ters and parents, but by their peers as well, as they get older, and 
what their friends have to say. 

A lot of times they want to fit in with a group and if they go 
against what their friends say, they feel quite out of place. 

I recently went on a retreat not too long ago, about a year ago, 
with my friend, and I -was honored to become his sponsor. He was 
just making his C9nfirmation. One thing I would like to say very 
honestly, I wish it would grow within the community, more of 
these retreats, because a lot of the kids my age— I go to a— I made 
my confirmation in the seventh grade, and my friend was only 
making it in his sophomore year, 'jut all these other kids were my 
age, and they were having as their sponsor their grandparents, 
mainly their grandfathers, but you would be surprised; of 26 kids, 
there are about 4 or 5 elderly people being there representing their 
own grandchildren as their sponsors. 

Their responses were, "Because I love him," and "Because he has 
taught me so much," and "He is guiding me through my school 
and he is someone I can fall back on," and I think that is very im- 
portant. 

It backs up what I said about a give-and-take relationship. I 
would really like to see more of that. 
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Mrs. Hecklkr. An interesting experience. I also think there is 
nothing incompatible with any of the statement made by the panel- 
ists. Actually, there are many factors involved in the question, both 
the personal relationships and their development in the family. A 
good grandperson who is close to the children and a societal atti- 
tude that relates to the relationship of the elderly in a society 
where the grandchildren are not necessarily present, in different 
States, in different communities. 

I think there are many ways to attack a problem and they have 
to be approached. You are one of the youngest and most articulate 
on this panel. From your generation, what would you say? 

Mr. JoRGENSEN. I would say simply— and I feel that with a bad 
set of parents who perhaps did not get along with their mother and 
father when they were children, they would point to all the bad 
things about them, and you would be convinced of this, and be 
looking out for what your parents pointed out, and not really ap- 
preciate the good things about your grandparents. 

Everything else seems to be covered so far. 

Mrs. Heckler. I have been informed that my time has expired. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. 

I want to ask one or two questions. We are out of time, so I will 
ask you to give brief responses, please. 

I want to ask each one of you, first, this question: Do you think 
the kind of material that is sometimes displayed by TV and the 
movies is harmful to the young people. Just answer it briefly. 

Dr. Dodson? 

Dr. DoDSON. The PTA believes it is. I don t. I think there is no 
scientific evidence that this material is harmful. We hear all this 
stuff about violence creating violent people and so on. The TV in 
Japan has incredibly more violence than we have on U.S. TV, and 
yet the Japanese and the Japanese teenagers are nowhere near as 
violent in actuality as our people and our teenagers. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much, doctor. I am going to call 
all these young men Mister. Just as we try to keep elderly peopie 
from being discriminated against as they grow older, we don t want 
to discriminate against the young people who are entitled to re- 
spect. 

Mr. McKeon, what would you say to my question? 

Mr. McKeon. Being part of the film industry, and I have only 
done 16 years of living and IIV2 years of acting, I have seen it both 
ways. I believe that it can be harmful, the media, in a way. Such 
films as the macho films, where guns are carried and so forth. 

I have actually seen kids running around and saying, "I shot you 
in the head," and things like that, and it can be harmful, I think, if 
the pare ts do not instruct their children in what to see and what 
not to see. 

For instance, the other day on a news program they were dis- 
cussing the fact that rating movies— I mean it says restricted and 
only those over 17 are allowed, and you see a 15 year old walk into 
the movie theater, just because the cinema wants their money, I 
kind of think that is wrong, especially if it is a rather violent film. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Keeshan? 
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Mr. Keeshan. I think the National Institute of Mental Health 
report last May is the latest and most definitive report on the sub- 
ject, and it points out that there is without question adverse effects 
upon excessive viewing of television violence which leads to aggres- 
sive behavior and particularly leads to aggressive behavior in those 
children who from real life experiences are so predisposed to ag- 
gressive behavior. 

The Chairman. Mr. Jorgensen? 

Mr. Jorgensen. I would think that most violence among children 
these days comes mainly out of the home, and that spreads outside, 
and surely films and TV contribute, but mainly it comes from the 
home, through neglect and abuse, depending on the particular 
person. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. 
Dr. Salk? 

Dr. Salk. I agree with Ben completely that the origins are in the 
home. The NIMH report Bob Keeshan was referring to, I was about 
to read the results, "Children can become hardhearted from watch- 
ing violence on television. They can also become frightened, wor- 
ried, or suspicious. Researchers also found children who watch 
many violent programs tend to be more aggressive on the play- 
ground and in the classroom.*' 

I think that is clear scientific evidence. 

Mr. Albrant. I agree that TV can have a bad effect upon certain 
people. 

The Chairman. Ms. Freese? 

Ms. Freese. I am afraid I agree. I think there are too many 
youngsters who watch TV and don't do anything else, and they 
think that is what they are supposed to do. 

Mr. Wyden. As I understand it, there is a special celebration 
that is supposed to take place in this room. I would like to request 
at this time that we close the he2iring and ask everyone to stay in 
their seat, because I understand that in just a few minutes a spe- 
cial celebration is to take place. 

The Chairman. Let me add this: I see one of our distinguished 
members has just arrived. 

This is a very serious problem in our democracy. We have beauti- 
ful movies like "On Golden Pond,** beautiful statements like that 
which have a favorable influence, and then we can have very 
sordid things that appear. 

How, in a democracy, are we g:oing to protect the people properly 
without exerting censorship or rigorous examination that would be 
objectionable? It is a very fine question, and it is a matter that we 
will have to work out with public opinion. 

Before I close, Mr. Ratchford, v/ould you like to say something? 

Mr. Ratchford. The Member from Connecticut, who has grown, 
over a 4-year period of time, to not only respect Sut deeply love 
you, let me say in your case there is no age dio^rimination, we 
have no problem with discrimination. You have been an example 
for all of us. 

You are a living testament to those of us who care, that age 
doesn't matter in America, so God bless you and happy birthday. 
The Chairman. Thank you very much. Bill. 
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I want to thank all of you who have been here today on the com- 
mittee, a fine attendance, and especially we all want to thank this 
wonderful panel we have had here today. 

It is one of the best we have ever had. Now, when Mr. Jorgensen 
here gets to be 82, we want to join him and celebrate his birthday, 
too, and have a big time. Thank you all very much. 

Mr. Wyden. Everyone stay in their seats and, as I understand, in 
5 minutes, there will be a celebration of some sort or another. 

[Whereupon, at 1 p.m., the hearing was adjourned.] 
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